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WACLAW LEDNICKI 


Introduction to Memoirs 


I remember how once, many years ago, my father, after a dinner 
I had had with him in his place in Warsaw, took me into his study 
and said: “This will surprise you.” He opened his desk drawer and 
pulled out several photographs he had received from our embassy 
in Moscow, where they had accidentally been saved and rediscovered 
after the nationalization of our property. Among them were various 
family portraits, pictures of friends and relatives and also pictures 
taken in the country on our estate near Smolensk. My father was 
showing me these photographs and suddenly I came upon a picture 
which specially attracted me. I immediately remembered that this 
picture had been taken by our French governess, Mile. Jaubert, in 
1907 or 1908. The picture showed one of the entrances to our estate 
from the Smolensk-Witepsk highway. On the road several people 
were standing. On each side one could see two rows of birch trees 
lining the long avenue, and two large white stone pillars guarded 
the entrance. I recognized the people without any difficulty: my 
grandmother with her open umbrella, my sister and a cousin of ours 
leaning against a tree, myself and the sister of the cousin on the other 
side of the road. It was obvious that Mlle. Jaubert took her picture 
from the highway at noon, so the shadows proved. I understood that 
we were going as usual in summer to take a swim in the Dnieper 
before lunch. I don’t know why this photograph particularly struck 
me. I didn’t say a word to my father, continuing to look at the other 
pictures he was showing me. But when I left, I still had this picture 
in my mind and I kept thinking to myself: “Yes, it was at noon, the 
shadows are so short, the sun is glaring. We stopped to let Mlle. 
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Jaubert take her photograph. In a moment we would go down to 
the river and take a swim. I see the little stones in the sand at our 
feet on the road and the tracks of the wheels. All this is so concrete, 
so real, so alive. I see my cousin’s sister's elbow pressed against the 
tree, the umbrella of my grandmother, the belt of my cousin. We 
stand there, all of us, alive; we talk. All this is a fact, it exists. The 
camera caught it and preserved it. Nevertheless, nothing remains of 
it. When and how did it perish? What is the abyss into which it 
disappeared? Is it the abyss of time? It could not vanish into space.” 
This is the way I thought and felt then. And Kant didn’t help me 
with his categories of thought — the law of time, the law of space 
and the law of causality. Suddenly a metaphysic horror seized me 
and I realized that behind and besides those laws which determine 
and make possible the existence of the human personality, rolls the 
mysterious and terrifying ocean of chaos in which everything per 
ishes. Hence we are weaker than even a camera which at least im- 
mortalizes shadows of a concrete reality. This sun, this umbrella, 
this elbow, this belt, all this existed, all this must continue to exist 
since it in fact took place — how and where did it perish? And then 
I understood once more that only our reminiscences are truly real. 
Only our memory guarantees imperishability, everything else is a 
phantom, an illusion, a mirage, without content and without im- 
port. The more I thought about the metaphysical significance which 
this simple and very casual experience of mine gained, the more | 
felt obsessed by Proust. I realized that the delicate web of Proust's 
vacillating memory was firmer and more stable than the dear trivi- 
alities of life which this web caught. For some of us life becomes 
a continual procession of losses. These losses are determined not only 
by death and destruction of people and things but also by the 
human heart that remains. The disappearance is not a loss if there is 
no heart to feel and to realize it. And here is the paradox of life. 
Our memory immortalizes our losses and creates an imaginative 
world in which the concrete existence of the vanished reality is still 
preserved. And in the great fight against the adversities of life it is 
only memory which no one can deprive us of — which is our only 
unquestionable property. This conviction is neither decadent nor 
pessimistic. It is natural to love the past, which we know better than 
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the present, or than the future, which we do not know at all. Besides, 
death is a great judge and this judge always selects the best people, 
at least so those who remain understand and feel. The touch of death 
is a touch of beauty, and, as in the light of a sunset, everything in 
the past acquires a distinctive harmony and perfection. 


* * 


I started to write these memoirs in Cracow at the end of 1939 
under German occupation. The terrible events of the German and 
Russian invasion of Poland, the burning cities, the terrifying German 
air raids, the machine-gunning of people in the streets of the towns 
and in the fields of the country, were still fresh in my memory since 
it happened that I witnessed these events in different parts of the 
country. Having travelled through fires and battles trying to escape 
the German army, I found myself unexpectedly in the zone occu- 
pied by the silent and treacherous advance of Russian armies, coming 
with white flags pretending to defend and liberate the country which 
had already been partitioned by previous secret agreement between 
Stalin and Hitler. 


After an arrest by the Russian GPU from which I managed 
to escape, after desperate travels between Wilno and Lwéw the aim 
of which was to reach either Lithuania or Roumania, I finally re- 
turned to Cracow. I was even asked by a secret message from the 
University sent to some twenty Cracow university professors who 
found themselves at that time in Lwéw, to come back and resume 
my position at the University. But when on the 13th of November 
I arrived in Cracow the first thing I heard from the doorman of the 
apartment house where I lived was that the whole university staff had 
been arrested and put in prison. This took place, as I was later told, 
on the 5th of November, when a régime of terror started in Poland. 
Soon my arrested colleagues were sent to a penitentiary in Breslau 
and from there to the concentration camp in Oranienburg where 
many of them died very quickly. Those of us who escaped the ar- 
rest, not having attended the meeting at which it took place, were 
constantly waiting for arrest. But it did not occur. The Germans 
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considered the university liquidated de facto and they didn’t bother 
about some ten or fifteen remaining professors. 

The city didn’t suffer from any battle. It remained intact; its 
life, however, was changing with a speed that amazed and horrified 
us. The rapidly increasing German civilian and military population 
began to occupy our houses and apartments. In a few weeks the 
rich stores and shops as well as museums, libraries and private collec- 
tions were empty. Caravans of gigantic trucks were transporting our 
wealth and goods to Germany. Restaurants and coffee shops were 
closed to Poles and Jews, they were filled with Germans, men and 
women. In the streets one could hear only German speech since 
the Polish language had been silenced. German inscriptions and 
German names were given to streets and squares, and about eight 
o'clock in the evening the city, covered with an enormous snowfall 
which came that winter, was plunged into complete darkness and 
silence. And only from time to time we heard salvos of German guns 
or songs of German soldiers marching through streets, songs which 
were beautiful but which stabbed our hearts. Every one of us sat in 
his room, or apartment if he had one, waiting for the sudden night 
visits of the Gestapo. 

These were the conditions in which I started to write my book, 
which was to be devoted to the past, first of all to my parents. By a 
kind of understandable miracle (I shall in other chapters describe 
in detail all these events and this period of my life), I was still alone 
in my apartment although Germans occupied the major part of the 
house. I still had all my books, all family documents, several portraits 
of my mother and father, my pictures and photographs, and my 
furniture which consisted mostly of things that had belonged to my 
parents. From every corner of my apartment, which was a kind of 
museum, the former days were looking at me. At any moment of the 
day or night, all that could have been taken away. How many times 
did the Germans in crowds visit my place and discuss in my presence 
every detail of it in connection with their plans for it. Nothing 
happened, however. The miracle was still protecting me against the 
constantly iminent danger of expulsion. 

It would be difficult for me to explain why I started to write 
this book under such circumstances. Was it the desire to escape from 
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the horrible reality, actuality, into a peaceful dream, or was it an- 
other desperate desire to preserve from annihilation that past which 


continued to live around me and which was now so gravely 
threatened? 


My psychological background was even more complicated at 
that time. The horrors of the war and the sufferings inflicted on 
the whole nation completely changed my own attitude towards pre- 
war Poland. I shall have the occasion later to explain all the vicissi- 
tudes which marked my Polish patriotism during my entire life. The 
more one loves his country the more one demands from her, the less 
one is indulgent of her vices and mistakes. The Polish colonels’ 
régime for which I had nothing but aversion disappeared from the 
stage so quickly that reflections about its defects lost any importance 
for the time being. I had before my eyes the tortured, exhausted 
faces of the whole Polish nation. And then one day a memory came 
to my mind. 


Several years before the war I was alone in Warsaw during 
the summer vacation. I liked Warsaw at that time of year. The city 
was quieter than in winter, and its population was different. The 
permanent residents were away; theatres, restaurants and streets were 
populated by visitors, by people from the country, from provincial 
towns. One could often see squires with their families or very modest 
officials, teachers, farmers, sometimes bringing their children to show 
them the capital. It was pleasant to walk along the streets of the city 
which were still the same but whose appearance seemed to become 
different. They seemed to acquire a new significance and I liked 
to wander after work in some secret, beautiful section of Old War- 
saw taking rest under the golden sky of the Warsaw summer even- 
ings. Very often those newcomers whom it was easy to recognize 
seemed to bring with them the fragrance of the country life. Their 
sun-burned faces told about meadows and fields, rye and wheat, and 
looking at them one could hear through the noise of city traffic the 
song of the lark and the mumble of bees and maybugs. In those quiet 
days I liked to take my meals sometimes in a modest coffee shop 


called the Sejmowa (Parliament) Coffee Shop. It was located on 
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the Three Crosses Square not far from the Parliament and one of 
the most beautiful avenues, the Warsaw Champs Elysées — the Aleje 
Ujazdowska. The small dining room of the shop was humble, it sold 
no liquor, the meals were simple, healthy, country-style: Polish cold 
soup, cucumber salad in cream, buttermilk, cottage cheese, pork 
chops, braised beef with boiled potatoes and braised beets in a cream 
sauce. The people who were there were small officials, high schoo! 
teachers, librarians, dispossessed landlords, university professors and 
among them from time to time appeared the face of a newcomer. 

One evening I saw in front of me an old, bald man. His dress 
was typical—it was a provincial Sunday suit. He had a small boy with 
him, both of them were typically Polish. Obviously they belonged to 
the common people. They didn’t talk much, but every now and then 
the boy asked his father, or grandfather, some questions probably 
connected with their visit to the city. He was pleasant, polite and 
quiet. In the moment of observing that unassuming pair I was struck 
by their eyes— they were blue and deep-set. There was an expres- 
sion of defenseless, natural kindness in them, together with a ques- 
tioning melancholy which the raised eyebrows of the old man in- 
dicated. I do not know why, but those blue eyes touched me deeply 
and I felt that they truly represented the character of the Polish 
nation. This meeting, although it was not actually so, revealed to me 
some deeper truths about our life and when several years later the 
German planes were roaring in the perfectly blue sky of September 
1939, I saw in almost every Polish face the same expression of mel- 
ancholy and puzzled resignation. 

After the tragic death of my father in 1934, my intention was 
to leave Poland. But then those blue eyes reconciled me with my 
country and for some time I forgot the agony she inflicted upon my 
father. 


The events did not, however, allow me to continue this work 
which I started in Cracow. I left Cracow at the end of March, 1940, 
and found myself in Brussels. After a month in Belgium I went to 
France to see the Polish government which at that time was in 
Angers. I returned to Brussels in the early morning of the roth of 
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May — several hours later Hitler invaded Belgium. The four days I 
spent in Belgian territory were days of distress and agony. On the 
15th day of May I was in Paris and some five weeks later the defeat 
of France obliged me to flee once more. Then came Spain, Portugal 


and finally, in the middle of August, 1940, the United States. 


My life in the United States, my university work, but especi- 
ally the hopeless fight for my country against contemporary American 
public opinion, imprisoned by an almost pathological infatuation with 
Russia, took me away from my book. During the war I still had the 
hope that I would be able to write in my own language and for my 
own people. Now I am deprived of even that. I have to write for a 
foreign reader for whom our life, our tragedies, our sufferings and, 
I would say, even our whole approach to life, our feelings of the 
earth, in fact, everything, is questionable and strange. 


More than that—I have to face the torture of thoughts and 
feelings imprisoned in a foreign language which I do not know well 
enough. Therefore I feel gradually more and more dispossessed of 
everything. However, the desire to revive that past so dear to me 
and to show it to other people was still alive in me. The more so 
that my purpose from the beginning was to give a true human story 
which should be a sort of document and, perhaps for this reason, 
justifiable and useful. In the turmoil of my American life this de- 
sire, as I said, was still alive, but dormant. One psychological adven- 
ture seemed for a moment to strengthen in me my decision to con- 
tinue the memoirs I started in Cracow. It occurred in Berkeley, in 
my own house. 


One morning in summer when I was still asleep the barking 
of a dog somewhere in the neighborhood woke me, but not entirely. 
I was still half-asleep. The barking of the dog transported me in 
my dream to our estate near Wilno. It was a winter's morning around 
Christmas time. I heard in the quiet silence of the snow-covered 
countryside a distant barking of dogs. The frost was heavy, the sun 
was shining through frost-covered window panes. My father entered 
my room and greeted me with a kind “Good morning!” We had a 
hunting party arranged that day and he had come to wake me up. 
I jumped out of bed—and I found myself in my Berkeley house. 
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The dog was still barking, far away. My dream vanished. I felt a 
sudden irresistible desire to write, to bring back my dreams, and it 
seemed to me that I heard indeed a call from the past, that my father 
was as if warning me that the time had come. But current duties 
and occupations were awaiting as always, and on my desk were 
books, French books, which I was studying for a lecture I had to 
deliver at the University. These were texts of French moralists of the 
seventeenth century, and among them Pascal. I started to read and 
I came upon the following sentence: “ “This dog is mine,’ said these 
poor children, ‘this is my place under the sun.’ This is the beginning 
and the picture of usurpation on the whole earth.” This was a blow! 
Then even my dog, and my sunny window, my dream, all this is 
usurpation? I really felt desperate. For almost a whole year I haven't 
touched my book. Life has been against it. My sister, a distinguished 
artist and a brilliant woman, was the single relative I had in this 
country. She was much more than this to me — she was my most 
faithful friend, a friend entirely devoted to me and to whom I owed 
very much in my life, much more than she owed me. She was the 
one who helped me to escape from Poland and opened the door to 
America for me. Her life was not easy — later I shall tell her story. 
She was not young when she arrived here. After about fifteen years 
of struggle for her existence and for her art, after years of torment 
connected with the tragic fate of her country, the resources of life 
in her delicate and weak organism, in spite of her exceptional moral 
energy, were finally exhausted. She died. The last living link with 
the past has been broken. Now the time has come to have recourse 
to the magic power of the wavering mirror of memory. 
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Gerontion 


. the effortless journey, to the empty land . . . 
i 


“Here I am’—like the Henry Adams whose senses “neither 
flowered nor fruited,” whom the Erinnys drove madly through sev- 
enty years of search; 


Here I am, an old man in a dry month 
Being read to by a boy, waiting for rain. 


Adams’ Education provided the poem with one line, “Dogwood and 
chestnut, flowering Judas;” a Life of Edward Fitzgerald provided 
another: “in a dry month, old and blind, being read to by a country 
boy, longing for rain;” and Fitzgerald had confined himself while 
he had his prime within one form of resonant Stoicism: 

Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 

The winter garment of repentance fling; 


The bird of time hath but a little way 
To flutter, and the bird is on the wing. 


“Gull against the wind, in the windy straits . . . .”There is no 
need to trace such sources, though since we happen to know them 
there is no harm in allowing them to indicate the sort of human 
career Eliot was contemplating when the poem formed itself. 

My house is a decayed house 


—the Voice searches out all the recesses of “house”: the habitation, 
the family stock (not doomed like the House of Atreus but simply 
withered), the European family, the Mind of Europe, the body, 
finally the brain; this is for the first time since Prufrock the Eliot of 
the unique generalizing style, the words like Seurat’s points of color 
blending not on the page but in the reader’s mind to delimit a pro- 
tagonist who is more substantial than a type, more general than a 
man: an auditory illusion within the confines of which the com- 
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ponents of the poem circulate and co-exist. Rhythmic authority mar- 
shalls these particulars, confers the illusion of personal coherence; 
the sense of personal presence can at any moment be resolved into 
a purely technical management of stresses and caesurae— 
Nor knée deép 
in the sdlt mdrsh, 
héaving a / cutlass, 
bitten by / flies, fought. 

Though he is read to by a boy, he is not Samson Agonistes, nor 
was meant to be; nor was he at Thermopylae, “the hot gates;” nor 
presumably at the more recent war which incorporated the word 
“estaminet” into colloquial English. He decays, however, like Eu- 
rope; which in a hall of mirrors four old men in 1919 rearranged, 
contriving a corridor, for instance, between Poland and the sea. 

After such knowledge, what forgiveness? Think now 

History has many cunning passages, contrived corridors 

And issues, deceives with whispering ambitions, 

Guides us by vanities. 

In this echo-chamber, word dissolves into word. There are cunning 
passages in history-books, as well as passages-at-arms; and if “corri- 
dors” evokes other sorts of passages, then History turns, like Geron- 
tion’s brain, into a ramshackle house. Issues let us out of a maze; 
historians talk of issues; the past, sometimes unluckily, never dies 
without issue. “Deceives with whispering ambitions:” the echo of 
“passages,” twice since reinforced, still lingers to evoke at this point 
the whispering galleries where a voice originating in a hidden place 
speaks into one's ear; temptation whispers; and the feel of palace 
intrigue (“a word in your ear”) haunts the phrase. Corridors and 
passages are places to wander, places where a lone man may move 
toward a prepared doom or toward an illicit bed, guided by vanity 
or (since vanity is emptiness) admonished by a shade. In the next 
sentence the corridors grow vaginal, the sexual overtones of “issues” 
and “vanities” deepen, and History is metamorphosed into an im- 
memorial harlot: 
Think now 
She gives when our attention is distracted 


And what she gives, gives with such supple confusions 
That the giving famishes the craving. 
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Like Cleopatra of the treacherous “infinite variety,” she makes hungry 
when most she satisfies. “The vilest things become themselves in 
her, that the holy priests bless her when she is riggish.” Two sen- 
tences later something she gives too soon into weak hands is refused, 
and in consequence of the refusal there is a propagation: in this 
phantom world contraceptives and rejected opportunities usurp one 
another's negative functions. But it was a “fear” that was propagated; 
physical union has perhaps engendered only a terror, or is it that 
the refusal to join bodies has by some twist of retrospect induced 
fear with the paradoxical force of a propagation? These are of course 
unanswerable questions; the uniquely specifying rhythms, the richly 
explicit verbs, the syntactic muscularity of a sequence of declarative 
sentences, all these specificities of gesture expend themselves in 
weaving the wind, their intimate narrative energy handling only 
ambiguities, phantoms, footless metaphors. We are not in a world 
where statements handle facts. 

The generative metaphors persist; in the next sentence “Un- 
natural vices are fathered by our heroism;” again the specified act, 
the evasive issue. 

Virtues 
Are forced upon us by our impudent crimes. 
These tears are shaken from the wrath-bearing tree. 


Down through the passage an issueless “think . . . think . 
think . . . ” asserts itself in onanistic frenzy; impotence at length 
enforces virtue; and as for the wrath-bearing tree (wrath borne as a 
fruit, or as a burden?), its enigma encompasses the Cross, Blake’s 
Poison Tree which was “watered with tears,” the blighted figtree 
(Matthew xxi:19), but chiefly perhaps the Tree of the Knowledge 
of Good and Evil: 


After such knowledge what forgiveness? 


This passage of fifteen lines fairly represents the method of 
Gerontion, in which terrors and vacuities of great scope are suggested 
but nothing identified or separated from the indefinite web of pos- 
sibilities: and this precisely because no unbroken thread of volition 
can be traced through the speaker’s life. This historical nightmare, 
in which no act has a clear nature and clear consequences, is neither 
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a summary of his experiences, nor of his observation that has caused 
him to refrain from experience; it is something bearing little refer- 
ence to either experience or observation, for the speaker has neither 
experienced nor observed, having insufficient moral presence. He is 
simply a zone where more or less energetic notions are incorporated, 
to agitate themselves tirelessly; where, as to the backward look every 
family tree contains hanged men, so to the foreseeing eye every action 
is choked by the potentiality of monstrous consequences; where it is 
not possible to muster the will to say, as in The Dry Salvages, 


And do not think of the fruit of action 
Not fare well 
But fare forward, voyagers. 


No other Eliot poem exploits an ambiguity of dissolving keywords 
to this degree. There is no up nor down, no ground on which declar- 
ation may stand. The merest show of a containing mise-en-scéne 
for plainly metaphoric discourse proves to be itself metaphoric (“ten- 
ants of the house, thoughts of a dry brain”). Nor is this a method 
to be used twice; the poem is “about” the unique justification of its 
own method, the unique case of the law it implies: the law uniting 
acedia of spirit with the narcotic exploitation of a phantom past. 

It is not only, of course, the presentation of a timeless moral 
state, as precise and as general as a Newtonian equation; it is also 
an image of Europe, 1919. “The present is no more than the present 
existence, the present significance, of the entire past;” conversely, the 
entire past comes to bear on it: day by day, an increasing burden, 
and no present fact can evade this weight, just as no written word 
moving without local context can shrug off the allusive weight of 
its own history. “Hot gates,” when there are no specifiable hot gates, 
cannot avoid evoking Thermopylae; “a dry month” connotes more 
than this year’s meteorological freak, it evokes the despairs, symbol- 
isms and ceremonies that have attended immemorial seasons of 
drought. Thus the jew who was spawned in some estaminet of 
Antwerp cannot but prolong into the present the reputation of an- 
other who was born in a different inn; and the sequence Antwerp, 
Brussels, London, financial capitals, the third in a different country, 
remotely echoes Bethlehem, Jerusalem, Rome. If the jew is the owner 
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of the house, then to the extent that the house is Gerontion’s con- 
sciousness the jew is Christ waiting to take back what has been lent. 
But he is also a 1919 slum landlord; and correspondingly the eating, 
dividing and drinking (under the shadow of the phrase “flowering 
judas”) is carried on in 1919 “among whispers” which are not neces- 
sarily any longer whispers of religious awe, but the whispers of con- 
spirators, or just of tourists. 
, by Mr. Silvero 
With caressing hands, at Limoges, 
Who walked all night in the next room; 


“walked,” so this is a memory; and we are not told what Mr. Silvero’s 
hands caressed, or whether they were merely hands of a caressing 
kind. His name, tainted with silver, sounds like a no-name with a 
grandee’s flourish. As for his walking all night; had he partaken of 
the sacrament without absolution, or consummated a deal or an as- 
sault, or simply been unable to sleep? The roll of his companions 
suggests other possibilities — 

By Hakagawa, bowing among the Titians; 

By Madame de Tornquist, in the dark room 

Shifting candles; Fraulein von Kulp 

Who turned in the hall, one hand on the door. Vacant shuttles 

Weave the wind 


The robed figure bows; candles are shifted; someone entering or 
leaving a room that no doubt gives off one of those “cunning pas- 
sages” is anxious not to be observed; and in a summarizing image 
the motions of weaving a fabric are performed in vacancy. Some 
rite, not innocent, unites these persons, and we observe that like 
J. Alfred Prufrock they are persons only at the prompting of their 
own names, that the names are eerily suggestive, that the candles 
shifted in the dark room recall those of the altar, and that Fraulein 
von Kulp, “who turned in the hall, one hand on the door,” climaxes 
the series with an epiphany of guilty terror that throws over the 
preceding eight lines the lurid malaise of some cosmopolitan Black 
Mass: the recurrent plaything of societies too bored to abandon 
belief. The words “Vacant shuttles weave the wind” lead us to Ste- 
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phen Dedalus’ meditation, in the first chapter of Ulysses, on Mul- 
ligan the parody-priest: 


Words Mulligan had spoken a moment since in mockery to the stranger. 
Idle mockery. The void awaits surely all them that weave the wind: a 
menace, a disarming and a worsting from those embattled angels of the 
church. 


The void awaits them: 


De Bailhache, Fresca, Mrs. Cammel, whirled 
Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear 
In fractured atoms, 


The Bear came from Bussy d’Ambois: 


fly where men feel 
The cunning axle-tree, or those that suffer 
Under the 5 er of the snowy Bear. 


Chapman’s Bear is snowy, Eliot’s shuddering: perhaps not only with 
cold; there is a quaint tradition that the bear's orgasm lasts nine days. 


It is by a fearsome access of self-consciousness that the Com- 
munion of the Faithful has turned into a Black Mass: not even, 
with that roll-call of cosmopolitan names, honest mediaeval deviltry, 
but something late, knowing, and depraved. But there are hierarchies 
of illicit knowledge. Madame de Tornquist and Mrs. Cammel (the 
latter, one feels sure, a cousin of the “dear Mrs, Equitone” who or- 
dered a horoscope) are relatively inadvertent cases of moral suicide: 
the one a Modigliani subject, the other a silly woman seeking amuse- 
ment. Gerontion has known more than they; he has known them. 
“After such knowledge what forgiveness?” It is his degree of con- 
sciousness that damns him, or so he thinks. The others are scarcely 
distinguishable from such an ambience as Ezra Pound was to recall 
decades later: 


Her Ladyship arose in the night 
and moved all the furniture 
(that is her Ladyship YX) 
her Ladyship Z disliked dining alone and 
The proud shall not lie by the proud 
amid dim green lighted with candles 
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“The proud may lie by the proud,” says the First Musician near the 
close of Yeats’ Deirdre: these lines recall perhaps a private perform- 
ance. It was a close, indoor world, and Pound frequented the best 
of it: 


Mabel Beardsley’s red hair for a glory 

Mr. Masefield murmuring: Death 
and old Neptune meaning something unseizable 
in a discussion of Flaubert 

Miss Tomczyk, the medium 

baffling the society for metaphysical research . 


Madame de Tornquist and Fraulein von Kulp merely partake, at 
several removes, of this world’s tone. 

Gerontion is not only aware, like them, of the pressure of guilt, 
but also of the extent of that which presses, of his own acedia, and 
of the process, partly moral, partly historical, by which, as his own 
life and the Great Year of twenty centuries approach simultaneous 
close, the redeemer, once 


The word within a word, unable to speak a word 


looms as avenger: 


The tiger springs in the new year. Us he devours. Think at last 
We have not reached conclusion, when I 
Stiffen in a rented house. 


“Conclusion” has more than one significance. He remonstrates with 
Christ the Tiger; or perhaps, in this poem of systematized ambival- 
ences, with a missed love remembered from his Prufrockian days: 


I would meet you upon this honestly. 

I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 

To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 

I have lost my passion: why should I need to keep it 
Since what is kept must be adulterated? 


“Inquisition” and “passion” are in simultaneous touch with religious 
history and amatory misadventure; “kept” and “adulterated” taint the 
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idiom of the penny papers and the divorce courts with a metaphor 
from spoilt meat. 


These with a thousand small deliberations 
Protract the profit of their chilled delirium, 
Excite the membrane, when the sense has cooled 
With pungent sauces, multiply variety 

In a wilderness of mirrors. 


There were deliberations about History in the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles, and Sir Epicure Mammon proposed aphrodisiac glasses 


Cut in more subtle angles to disperse 
And multiply my image as I walk 
Naked between my succubae; 


there was also a celebrated Parisian brothel which adopted this device. 
But these lines image also the method of the poem itself, an affair of 
“pungent sauces” and allusions thrice redoubled, proper to the deca- 
dence of a poetic tradition which at one time could do all that was 
needed with open exactness — 


And smale fowles maken melodye 


— but must now manipulate “small deliberations” in a culture whose 
sense of such unpretentious precisions has cooled. 


Lechery unindulged, in the last 15 lines of the poem, gives 
way to usury unattempted: usury, a controlling passion that expresses 
itself in small deliberations rather than subtle confusions, and that 
can protract, after “the sense has cooled,” the life-long abstract appe- 
tite for exploiting nature. “Profit,” “multiply,” the weevil and the 
spider, the bear of falling markets, the gull, the Trades; these are 
among the key terms of the closing section. Correspondingly, sen- 
sation grows more abstract, the rhetoric less vibrant; images of inter- 
stellar spaces and of winds over stormy capes replace the house, the 
dark room and the corridors. The poem closes as it opened on images 
of adventure; but by comparison with the muscular immediacy of 
the conquistador “heaving a cutlass, bitten by flies,” the windy 
straits of Belle Isle or the Horn are evoked with a cartographer’s 
abstractness. Nor de the trade ships beating around the Horn occupy 
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attention: merely a single gull whose fate (“white feathers in the 
snow”) is comparable in nature but not at all in scope with that of 
the folk who were blown 


Beyond the circuit of the shuddering Bear 
In fractured atoms. 


“Horn” does not vibrate, as it would have earlier in the poem, with 
sexual connotations; a dreamy obviousness is overtaking Gerontion’s 
reflections, 
an old man driven by the Trades 
To a sleepy corner. 


The poem ends with a plausible bridge into the world where images 
have a Lockean patness and applicability: 


Tenants of the house, 
Thoughts of a dry brain in a dry season. 


This has a look of exegetic universality, clearing up everything, re- 
solving all, and restoring us to daylight. Actually it is an index of 
the speaker’s failed imagination, at the furthest extreme from his 
earlier polysemous intensity. He begins to talk what we are accus- 
tomed to regard as sense only at the instant when he is too fatigued 
to hang onto the rich vision any longer. 


ii 

One poem like this is enough; it purges the language. Gerontion 
exploits systematically what a decade later Mr. William Empson was 
to denominate as the norm of English poetic effect, describing as 
“alien to the habits of the English language” a Dryden’s lack of in- 
terest in “the echoes and recesses of words.” The author of Gerontion 
is enquiring into the past of that world made out of words which 
the author of Prufrock had received from Swinburne and Tennyson: 
a world in which poetic effects are inclined to glide succulently down 
among words, looking like sleep, proffering the reader a strong toil 
of grace; in which the poet more or less consciously capitalizes on 
the abundance, in English, of words which, like “toil” and “grace,” 
incorporate barely differentiated the force of verb, noun and adjec- 
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tive simultaneously, and so discourage a sentence from going un- 
ambiguously about its business. 

These effects, these potentialities, began to be exploited in that 
region of the English poetic past from which Gerontion draws most 
of its sap: the verse drama of the 16th and 17th centuries. They 
were exploited by dramatists confronted with a special problem, the 
— for taking the spectator’s mind off what he could be shown. 
A Marlowe's or a Shakespeare’s descriptive passages dream richly 
away from the visible; this, on the stage before us, is not the face 
that launched a thousand ships, so it is incumbent on the speaking 
voice to dizzy our faculties with “topless towers” and “wanton Are- 
thusa’s azur'd arms.” The air on the Elsinore battlements is “nipping 
and eager’—an odd half-realizable metaphor — because the real air 
is merely that of a theatre on a London afternoon. The “temple- 
haunting martlet” builds her “tender bed and procreant cradle” be- 
cause for the actor to gesture less enchantingly toward imagined 
birds’ nests would simply rivet the spectators’ attention on the pillars 
of the stage, where no birds’ nests are in sight. Cleopatra 

less lhe sheep 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace 


because — and this principle is operative whenever we are appar- 
ently invited to look at the heroine — only language blending the 
“echoes and recesses” of several levels of meaning can prevent us 
at such a moment from focussing our attention, disastrously, on how 
the boy-actor actually looks. 

This capacity for transfiguring the visible was developed at the 
expense of many other a of English, Certain Chaucerian 


virtues were permanently abandoned; and by 1600 or so the main 
current of English pentameter verse has lost all touch with the sort 
of lucidity in which Marlowe dealt when the exigencies of the stage 
did not confront him: 


The air is cold, and sleep is sweetest now. 
And after the Civil War put the Jacobean pe into eclipse, the 


dramatists’ rhetoric was succeeded not by Chaucerian immediacy 


but, unluckily, by verbalism of another kind: by Dryden’s “magnilo- 
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quence”, by Milton’s self-sufficient syntactic constructions; while, 
except for the song-writers sustained by the example of Jonson or 
by a living tradition of music, minor verse, equally remote from the 
presented fact but devoid of a Dryden’s or a Milton’s propulsiveness, 
simply went decadent. 

Pope, the great master of the 18th century, received from such 
antecedents as Denham the convention that substantives require 
adjectives as a matter of course, and that what the senses report 
must be transformed into an intellectual construction before the 
business of arranging words can begin; and the words consequently 
refer principally to one another, in taut webs deft and intricate: 

When meagre Gildon diew his vernal quill 

I wish’d the man a dinner, and sat still. 

The nineteenth century resolved to return to origins, but did 
not return far enough; it returned to the dramatists, and initiated 
a new cycle of Elizabethan prestige. With 

In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
or 


To bend with apples the moss'd cottage-trees 
or 


Under the obscure, cold, rotting, wormy ground 


we observe Coleridge, Keats and Shelley renewing communication 
with the rhetoricians’ night-world; and in Tennyson’s 

The long divine Peneian pass, 

The vast Akrokeraunian walls 
we behold sunk into album triviality a verbalism that is not Mil- 
ton’s but Marlowe's. After Tennyson, Prufrock. 

After Tennyson: post hoc, but not ergo propter hoc. Prufrock 
was written by an American, who whatever his convictions respect- 
ing the centrality, for American writers, of a verse tradition located 
in England, was nevertheless situated outside that tradition. The 
American written language was transplanted from England during 
the 18th century, in the time when the Jacobean dramatists were 
at their lowest level of prestige, and its traditions, according to the 
law which governs all such transplants, do not reach back further 


than that. An Ezra Pound’s lack of sympathy for stage rhetoric is 
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conspicuous, and it is a lack of sympathy obtained by inheritance, 
not rebellion. And one discerns between, say, Dr. Williams or Miss 
Moore and Tudor or Jacobean English a glass curtain interposed, 
through which Shakespearean usage can be discerned but imper- 
fectly heard. For such writers everything earlier than Jefferson’s 
generation belongs to an alien culture about which they have read, 
concerning which they may have thoroughly informed themselves, 
but which does not agree with what they feel in their bones. They 
have busied themselves developing an English language, hypothetical 
to an Englishman but native to them, in which the Elizabethans 
never existed; and Dr. Williams has never concealed his irritation 
over Eliot’s lack of sympathy with this enterprise. 


Eliot, however, acquiring the tradition by great labor — notably, 
by detailed study of the later Elizabethan dramatists — resembles no 
other American writer so much as he does Poe. Poe was the one 
earlier instance of a notable American who, impressed from the 
outside by a poetry of majestic imprecision and incantation, adopted 
its detachable procedures, though what he made with them, confin- 
ing himself as he did to procedures rather than seeking to install 
himself in a tradition, is self-sufficient as no native English verse 
could be, a sport rather than a development. 


. . the scoriac rivers that roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek 
In the ultimate climes of the pole — 


—as Eliot said, not only the reductio ad absurdum but the com- 
pletion. Though we can trace Ulalume’s derivation from English 
romanticism, it has the air of a complete poetic method invented 
out of nothing and then exhausted, leaving no more for a successor 


to do. On the other hand 


Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 
In his high mountain cradle in Pamir 

or 
Of meadows drowsy with Trinacrian bees 


—such fragments written in England, however unimportant, imply 
a tradition, pointing back to effects that have been achieved earlier 
and suggesting others still to be achieved. 
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Eliot’s dealings with such methods were more knowing and 
subtle than Poe’s, founded on close analysis, a quickened historical 
sense (Poe’s past is a collective yesterday, not a process) and con- 
siderable careful apprenticeship. Yet they do not, since Eliot re- 
mains an American, at all resemble the methods of even so eccentric 
a native to the tradition as “Beddoes, prince of morticians.”* Eliot’s 
ventriloquial pastiche incorporates with great deliberateness the pos- 
sible historical range of every word, each word adjusted to its neigh- 
bours in order to generate a maximum of controlled ambiguity which 
does not constitute a poetic aura surrounding the statement, but is 
itself the “meaning,” subsuming statement. In Coleridge’s line, 


Through caverns measureless to man, 


“measureless,” which vibrates with more than the paraphrasable 
meaning “not measurable by,” is a membrane stretched over a hol- 
low space, to make the sense of the line drum and echo. In Poe’s 
line, 

It was down by the dank tarn of Auber, 


a “dank tarn” is something existing neither in the past nor in the 
normal present, but only in the unique world of Poe’s imagination. 
But in Eliot’s line 


After such knowledge, what forgiveness? 


each word is a crevasse opening down into infinite temporal recesses: 
not merely all the senses of all the words as listed on historical prin- 
ciples by the Oxford dictionary (“knowledge” for instance a word 
with sexual and Biblical as well as epistemological contexts) but in- 
articulate terrors and desires on which the dictionary is incapable 
of touching. One is not tempted to suppose that the line was put 


1 Curious, is it not, that Mr. Eliot 
Has not given more time to Mr. Beddoes 
CT.L.) prince of morticians 
where none can speak his language 
centuries hoarded 


to pull up a mass of al 
pearls) 
or the odour of eucalyptus or sea-wrack . . . 


—Pound, Canto 8 
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together in cold blood, but long detached contemplation of each of 
these words in many possible contexts lay behind the moment when 
the line was achieved. The language of Gerontion is not in any 
identifiable American poetic idiom, indeed it counteracts the char- 
acteristic 2oth century development of American poetry; but it is an 
exploitation of certain English traditions carried out with an exhaus- 
tive, deliberate thoroughness possible only to an American sufficiently 
detached from the traditions to see from the outside what they were. 
It exploits and exhausts one of the historical implications of the 
idiom of Jacobean drama. Its brilliance is that of the conflagration 
attending the burning of dead moss off building stones. It need not 
be done twice, and Eliot does not do it again. The words of The 
Waste Land have an echoing gravity of quite another order. 


iii 


A poet so intensively concerned as is Eliot with moral states did 
not fail to investigate the moral implications of Jacobean rhetoric: 
concretely in Gerontion, discursively eight years later in the long 
essay, “Seneca in Elizabethan Translation.” There he notes that the 
Senecan play is meant to be delivered as a monologue, its charac- 
ters and events all subsisting in the texture of a continuous flow 
of words inflected by a single speaking voice; and comparing this 
unacted drama with the Greek, he observes of the Greek that be- 
hind its dialogue 

we are always conscious of a concrete visual actuality, and behind that 

of a specific emotional actuality. Behind the drama of words is the 


drama of action, the timbre of voice and voice, the uplifted hand or 
tense muscle, and the particular emotion. 


The spoken or printed play is thus “shorthand” for “the actual and 
felt play, which is always the real thing.” In the plays of Seneca, 
on the other hand, 


the drama is all in the word, and the word has no further reality behind 
it: 


a fair description of Gerontion, and in tendency true of the Eliza- 


bethan plays as well. 
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Eliot’s interest in the 16th century cult of Seneca, which oc- 
cupied his attention at about the time when he was writing the 
Sweeney Agonistes fragments, focuses on some hidden connection 
between a theatre of declamation and a morality of postures. “The 
‘beliefs’ of Stoicism,” he observes, “are a consequence of scepticism; 
and the ethic of Seneca’s plays is that of an age which supplied the 
lack of moral habits by a system of moral attitudes and poses. 

The ethic of Seneca is a matter of postures. The posture which gives 
the greatest opportunity for effect . . . is the posture of dying: 
death gives his characters the opportunity for their most sententious 
aphorisms — a hint which Elizabethan dramatists were only too ready 
to follow.” 

These statements supply some scholarly underpinning to the 
view outlined in “Rhetoric and Poetic Drama,” that the artistically 
valid rhetoric in Shakespeare’s plays occurs when the character sees 
himself in a dramatic light. He sees himself in a dramatic light be- 
cause in a crisis a dramatic image of himself gives him a comfort 
the mere facts of the situation will not give him, imprisoning him 
or crumbling away beneath his feet. “Stoicism . . . is the perma- 
nent substratum of a number of versions of cheering oneself up. 
The Stoical attitude is the reverse of Christian humility.” 

And the attitude of Gerontion, drawing accesses of lurid com- 
fort from the notion that the Christ who will judge him is a de- 
vouring tiger, is also the reverse of Christian humility. 


The tiger springs in the new year. Us he devours. Think at last 
We have not reached conclusion, when I 

Stiffen in a rented house, Think at last 

I have not made this show purposelessly 

And it is not by any concitation 

Of the backward devils. 

I would meet you upon this honestly. 


We note the emphatic placement of “I” before “stiffen,” the impli- 
cation that “this show,” purposeful or not, is at least of his own 
making, the ascription to himself of conspicuous honesty at the mo- 
ment (he rather likes to suppose) of damnation, This theatre of 
words, where the word has no firm reality behind it, is as much as 
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the theatre of Seneca or Chapman a theatre of moral postures, of 
the Stoicism which is the permanent substratum of a number of 
versions of cheering oneself up. Eliot's next persona, Tiresias (1921), 
is not concerned with cheering himself up; he is concerned, as Ger- 
ontion in his phantasmagoric cycle of images is not, with the identity 
of that which he discerns, with the moral nature of others who are 
caught on the wheel. A later persona, Simeon (1928), suppresses 
even the self-dramatization inherent in claiming to “foresuffer all;” 
he says simply, 


There went never any rejected from my door. 


And A Song for Simeon is as we shall see a carefully arranged anti- 
thesis to Gerontion. 
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Smollett and the Art of Caricature 


Unlike a portrait that offers to reveal the whole a se 
the caricature offers to exhibit only a fraction and decisively su 
ordinates or suppresses the rest. What is customarily meant by 
“exaggeration” in caricature is the magnification of a limited number 
of features; yet it is equally true to say that the exaggeration is an 
effect of the artist’s having subordinated or suppressed other features. 
In short, caricature “exaggerates” by the relative diminution of many 
parts. It may prove valuable to view caricature, not only as the art 
of exaggeration, but as the art of reduction. 


Mr. Eliot has written of Jonson’s Every Man in his Humour: 


His characters are and remain, like Marlowe’s, simplified characters; 
but the simplification does not consist in the dominance of a particular 
humour or monomania. That is a very superficial account of it. The 
simplification consists largely in reduction of detail, in the seizing of 
aspects relevant to the relief of an emotional impulse which remains 
the same for that character . . . This stripping is essential to the 
art, to which is also essential a flat distortion in the drawing; it is an 
art of caricature, of great caricature, like Marlowe’s. 


In this characteristic passing insight, Mr. Eliot — discussing a play 
the figures in which are fixed, flat, meanly eccentric — is getting at 
one of the qualities of caricature; more particularly, at one of the 
kinds of caricature. Elsewhere, he makes a contrasting, and equally 
crucial, observation on the nature of caricature: 


If one takes The Jew of Malta not as a tragedy, or as a “traged 
of blood,” but as a farce, the concluding act becomes intelligible; and 
if we attend with a careful ear to the versification, we find that Marlowe 
develops a tone to suit this farce, and even perhaps that this tone is his 
most powerful and mature tone. I say farce, but with the enfeebled 
humour of our times the word is a misnomer; it is the farce of the old 
English humour, the terribly serious, even savage comic humour, the 


humour which spent its last breath in the decadent genius of Dickens 
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, . «It is the humour of that very serious (but very different) play, 
Volpone. 
First, be thou void of these affections, 
Compassion, love, vain hope, and heartless fear; 
Be moved at nothing, see thou pity none 
As for myself, I walk abroad o’ nights, 
And kill sick people groaning under walls, 
Sometimes I go about and poison wells 


and the last words of Barabas complete this prodigious caricature: 


But now begins th’ extremity of heat 
To pinch me with intolerable pangs, 
Die, life! fly, soul! tongue, curse thy fill, and die! 


Barabas and Volpone, then, are “prodigious caricatures,” “terribly 
serious,” “even savage”; so that perhaps the brushing aside of the 
word “monomania” in Mr. Eliot's first observation is only, after all, 
a condition of defining the kind, the single pole, of caricature rep- 
resented in Every Man in his Humour. 

There are —as the conjunction of Mr. Eliot’s two special ob- 
servations suggests — two large modes of caricature, the comic and 
the non-comic. Non-comic caricature emphasizes a formidable aspect 
of the personality as the characteristic or essential aspect and sub- 
ordinates everything else. A Christ of E] Greco — or, more radically, 
a portrait by Modigliani— with its elongated head is a non-comic 
caricature: spirit being expressible in painting only through flesh, 
El Greco subordinates the flesh by distending it vertically, by dis- 
torting it, making it unsensual, less fleshly. Tamburlaine — to choose 
from the profusion of non-comic caricatures in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama — exhibits the monomaniacally irresistible warrior, 
Deflores in The Changeling the monomaniacally terrific suitor, with 
the idealizing lover in each subordinated. Non-comic caricature gives 
the impression of a variety of capacities, a variety of energies, sub- 
ordinated though they are to the master capacity. 

Comic caricature, also, emphasizes one aspect of personality, 
not however merely by subordinating, but by suppressing all other 
aspects, reducing them out of sight. In this kind of caricature, 
furthermore, the singly dominant trait or compound of traits is itself 
_severely limited, trivial, forceless, reduced to the shallowest facet of 
person: a tic, not an obsession. That is why such gimcrack parapher- 
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nalia as the reiterated trick of speech, autonomous jargon, and rote 
philosophy are the staples of comic caricature: shifts of mind to fill 
a vacancy. 


In comic caricature, mind and feeling are brought to the edge 
of extinction. The result is a being with a simplified set of responses 
and a minimum area of consciousness — altogether unendowed with 
the projectile force of a Tamburlaine. Smollett’s Captain Weazle 
or Dickens’ Mrs. Jellyby responds to any situation from a meager 
stock of reflexes and a monocular sensibility. In the last analysis, 
comic caricature suppresses so much of personality that it may be 
said to suppress, without necessarily extinguishing, personality itself. 


Existing in great variety of occupation, class, and habit, Smol- 
lett’s comic caricatures possess one trait in common. They are almost 
uniformly marked by some degree of unpleasantness: irascible or 
merely vacuous; self-absorbed, out of touch with others, to the verge 
of moral nullity. Sometimes, however, these caricatures undergo an 
abrupt transformation, they are morally rehabilitated and cease to be 
caricatures. On such occasions they at least temporarily transcend 
their limitations: they grow or, more precisely, are elevated to the 
status of “character.” 

The elevation of a Smollett comic caricature nearly always 
manifests itself in an unsuspected impulse to generosity. Its unex- 
pected appearance in words and acts compels to the dignity of 
character such caricatures as Strap and Tom Bowling in Roderick 
Random and Commodore Trunnion in Peregrine Pickle. Yet the 
process is reversible. Often — typically — the gain in stature is short- 
lived, vanishing with the technical and psychological need that 
prompted it. When the reversal does take place, the character has 
been emptied of any active or discernible urge to be generous. 

Transformation of character is one of the less conspicuous ways 
in which Smollett’s novels evince his concern with generosity and 
selfishness. These very terms appear in his first novel, Roderick Ran- 
dom, with a frequency — perhaps greater than that in any other 
major English novel — suggestive of intense preoccupation. That 
black-and-white melodrama, Count Fathom, juxtaposes two moral 
counters, one a stiffly personified version of goodness, the other its 
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telentlessly malevolent negative. The hero of Launcelot Greaves 
represents a not merely quixotic benevolence in collision with sys- 
tematized malice. And benevolence in Smollett’s three major novels 
—where an often malign self-interest is the prevailing motive — is 
a matter of perception, a hard-earned moral choice, not, as in Fielding, 
a mere good-heartedness, a diffuse and easy instinct. 

Generosity was, of course, not only a personal concern of Smol- 
lett’s, but an eighteenth-century ethical and even ontological issue. 
The doctrine of natural man as anarchically selfish, given its classic 
formulation by Hobbes in the Leviathan fifty years before, was being 
opposed early in the century by the movement of benevolism, a 
humanitarian current which variously infused societies for charity 
and reform, speculative philosophy, and — thematically — the extant 
forms of literature. Didactic poetry, sentimental drama, and — by 
mid-century — the sentimental novel, showed the more obvious ef- 
fects of the benevolistic trend. But even in such literary works as the 
novels of Fielding, written partly in reaction to the excesses of 
sentimentalism, there was the imprint of the new view of human 
nature: Fielding’s sympathetic characters — Joseph Andrews, Parson 
Adams, Tom Jones err only from a warmth or excess of impulse: 
they are uncomplexly and consistently good-hearted, and for this 
reason alone — irrespective of any moral or intellectual deficiencies — 
are expected, by the author at least, to engage our total sympathy. 


There were, inevitably, resisting tendencies. Mandeville, reply- 
ing to Shaftesbury’s benevolist tenets, offered in his Fable of the 
Bees (1714) a versified argument on the side of Hobbesian self- 
interest. Swift, we recall, wrote in this period with a concept of 
human egoism that was sui generis. As late as 1776, the energy of 
the Johnsonian retort is a gauge to uncongenial pressures: 


What Soame Jenyns says upon this subject is not to be minded; 
he is a wit. No, Sir; to act from pure benevolence is not possible for 
finite beings. Human benevolence is mingled with vanity, interest, or 
some other motive. 


In this contest, as in others, Dr. Johnson was fighting a dignified but 
doomed rear-guard action. Nevertheless, throughout three Augustan 
and post-Augustan generations, men of the stamp of Swift and 
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Johnson maintained an influential resistance to the humanitarian 
dogma. 

As one of the leading authors, historians, and journalists of his 
time, Smollett could scarcely remain unaffected by this controversy. 
Like the anti-benevolists, Smollett took the set fin view of man- 
kind, and in his not infrequent attacks upon fashionable benevolist 
philosophy he resembles a partisan of the other side. He is especially 
vigorous against the neo-platonic framework and deistic convolutions 
of benevolism, characteristically seeking out representative men rather 
than ideas. In a letter to John Wilkes, he is contemptuous of “Aken- 
side or Gilbert Cooper or any other wrongheaded Platonist. 
Peregrine Pickle is made, in Smollett’s second novel, to ridicule “a 
certain learned and ingenious gentleman, who undertook to disprove 
the existence of natural evil, and asked no other datum on which to 
found his demonstration, but an acknowledgment that every thing 
that is, is right.” In Count Fathom, Smollett makes the following 
comment: 


: it is well known that a certain famous empyrick, of our day, 
never flourished to any degree of wealth and reputation, till after he 
had been attacked in print, and fairly convicted of having destroyed a 
good number of the human species. Success raised upon such a foun- 
dation, would, by a disciple of Plato, and some modern moralists, be 
ascribed to the innate virtue and generosity of the human heart, which 
naturally espouses the cause that needs protection: but I, whose notions 
of human excellence are not quite so sublime, am apt to believe it is 
owing to that spirit of self-conceit and contradiction, which is, at least, 
as universal, if not as natural, as the moral sense so warmly contended 


for by those ideal philosophers. 


Smollett’s own view of man is an ecological one: man is seen 
as a social creature, corrupted by society, not by nature, capable — 
only, it is true, under exceptional circumstances — of morally regen- 
erating himself. We encounter here a realistic vision which diverges 
from the Swiftian nightmare of universal moral paralysis. In Smollett, 
change is, though improbable, altogether possible, occurring suddenly 
and explosively from beneath the surface, though surface is the or- 
dinary province of these novels. If Smollett does not choose to treat 
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temperament from doing so, he is by no means obtuse to their ex- 
istence, and in the terms and within the working limits he has set 
himself, he exhibits in his novels a surprisingly elastic view of man’s 
moral nature. 


In the tenaciously physical and sensory world of a Smollett 
novel, moral elasticity a change of heart — is measurable only in 
its grosser effects upon personality. Abrupt and scarcely accounted 
for, its chemistry and even its tempo unacknowledged by the author, 
moral change is presented as an accomplished fact: egocentric cari- 
cature has, without evident transition, been elevated to altruistic 
character and may very well just as abruptly regress. This instability 
suggests how difficult it is in the Smollettian moral world to become 
and remain generous, how unstable such a feeling is likely to be. 


Instability is of course a condition of development. If the sup- 
pression, not the extinction, of personality distinguishes comic cari- 
cature, then mind and feeling have a potential existence there, a 
latent vitality asserting itself sporadically in those violent contortions 
symptomatic of the unstable personality. The emotional disturbances 
that are so familiar in comic caricature — the eruptive irascibility of 
Congreve’s Lady Wishfort, of Fielding’s Mrs. Slipslop — indicate a 
protest of the organism against the prevailing eccentricity that overlies 
and fixes it. Comic caricature represents a failure of being to accom- 
modate to the demands of its own capacities. Insofar as anyone 
cannot so accommodate and contracts into eccentricity he approaches 
the state that in art is the fixity, the suppressedness, of comic carica- 
ture; insofar as he reserves the possibility of eruption, he demonstrates 
the vitality latent in comic caricature. 

In non-comic caricature, on the other hand, being does not ap- 
pear as fixed, suppressed; its energies are not scattered or diminished, 
they are merely withdrawn from their proper capacities and accom- 
modated to the compelling demands of a single capacity —to the 
demands of obsession. The force in non-comic caricature is active 
rather than latent, narrowed to an obsessive intensity, a maximum 
self-deprivation for some great end. 

Non-comic caricature may be discovered outside the ordinary 
affairs and preoccupations of society. The fleshless ascetic features of 
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El Greco’s Christ, for example, are obsessed and distorted with the 
loneliness of spirit. Non-comic caricature may even be found on a 
desert island, or in a hermit on the top of a column in the desert. 
But man is usually discovered and involved in society; and the in- 
tense prompting of non-comic caricature toward some great end can 
usually find its adequate satisfaction only by coinciding with some 
great leverage of social power. What begins as an aggrandizement of 
impulse is driven to conclude as the acceptance or seizure of author- 
ity and office. The intense limitation of purpose in non-comic cari- 
cature fulfills itself by engaging, on some level, with the grandiose 
operations of society: the non-comic caricature becomes his office. 
Passion, channeled and converted, runs the social mechanism. 
Whereas comic caricature is one of the commonest modes of 
characterization in English fiction, it is necessary to appeal outside 
the novel — if we except Smollett — for examples of the non-comic 
kind. Obsession and appetence for power, the twin hallmarks of non- 
comic caricature, were a major theme of the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
dramatists, and it is in their work that we find the most spectacular 
specimens of non-comic caricature — in Marlowe, Jonson, Chapman, 
Middleton, Webster; in comedy as well as in tragedy. Volpone, 
socially powerful, pursues power over property, persons, domains. In 
The Changeling Deflores, the subordinate whose energy exceeds 
his position, is incited to conquer and degrade a noblewoman and, 
with her connivance, to maim a court. Marlowe’s caricatures are 
obsessed with power on a grander and more suprahuman scale: for 
Barabas, wealth is an instrument to destroy a social order he cannot 
otherwise dominate; for Tamburlaine, war is an instrument to create 
out of the ruin of societies a social order large enough to fulfill the 
demands of his titanic obsession. Tamburlaine is, of course, the most 
representative of Marlovian caricatures, his nature almost totally pos- 
sessed by the unappeasable love of rule in an Elizabethan vastitude 
of possibilities. To be a king and condemn emperors, to decree so- 
cieties and claim the world, was conceivable in only one age of 
English literature, by one author, fascinated by monomania un- 
trammeled in an amoral pageant of power. The fact that Tambur- 
laine’s obsession has no function except to dazzle and destroy identifies 
it — whether or not Marlowe is aware of its identity — as a destructive 
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function of the society which has dehumanized him by enthroning 
and glorifying him as its resistless leader. 

In Elizabethan England it was still possible to conceive of kings 
making and breaking the social order. Although the middle class 
was p en fashioning in its own image a durable society, the 
glories of individual kingliness were within memory (even if a Mar- 
lowe must commandeer as his hero an Asiatic barbarian of legendary 
centuries past). By the time Smollett began to write, however, what 
was rapidly becoming the only serious literary form in England was 
also the appropriate expressive vehicle of a middle-class order endur- 
ing in itself, unprecedented in the mobility of status it afforded its 
members, and sturdily unheroic. The English novel could be made 
to mirror the perspective of a society which, by scaling down the 
possibilities for obsession, effectively scaled down, regulated, and 
absorbed for purely social purposes obsession itself. The monarch 
was exchanged for the bureaucrat. In a hierarchy of semi-autonomous 
offices, the lower levels swarm with petty hungers, the level next 
above is sought as the meridian of power. The non-comic caricature 
in the English novel tends to be a smaller, meaner creature than his 
Elizabethan predecessor. Only at the summit of bureaucracy will he 
be likely to manifest an appetite comparable in scope and confidence 
to, say, Volpone’s. 

Smollett, historically situated at the moment of triumph for the 
middle class and its bureaucracy, is the first English novelist to 
recognize and fully exploit the potentialities of the new order of 
non-comic caricature. The particular strength of Pamela’s Mrs. 
Jewkes, for instance — observed only in strictly localized circum- 
stances, strained through the mind of an ignorant and distraught 
young girl, and finally explained away — indicates in Richardson no 
more than a glimmer of appreciation for the dense social uses to 
which Smollett was to put non-comic caricature. 

In the fictional treatment of non-comic caricatures, Smollett is 
without peer or rival. It is a common misunderstanding that links 
Fielding, Sterne, and Smollett, the major comic novelists of their 
century, as caricaturists of similar methods and aims (Smollett being 
commonly considered the crudest and most slapdash among them). 
For Sterne and Fielding differ from Smollett in their exclusive at- 
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tention to comic caricature. Moreover, Sterne and Fielding differ 
considerably from each other in the environments they provide for 
their caricatures: Sterne projects no recognizable or active social 
order. There is, on the other hand, a genuine resemblance between 
the caricatures of Fielding and Dickens: both of these authors senti- 
mentalize caricature, both are fundamentally unaware that to be a 
caricature is to be less than human. Their caricatures are freaks, iso- 
lated, amusing, some of them even capable of doing unpleasant 
things; but there is no vested strength in the “bad” caricatures — 
none of the mystery attending non-comic caricature (Smollett’s old 
Judge or Captain Oakhum in Roderick Random for example), no 
sense of the power of society behind their disagreeableness. Fielding’s 
Parson Trulliber is a caricature and a nasty one; yet the nastiness 
does not go deep, it is eccentric and without discernible function in 
society. The reader might meet, with no more social relevance, a 
“good” caricature at the next turn of the road. 

Smollett’s discovery, for the English novel at least, is that to 
be a caricature is to be less than human. From this discovery it fol- 
lows that to be a caricature is sometimes to be monstrous: unhuman- 
ness can be anti-human. If the force of society supports obsession, 
then there is an evil force abroad. The art of Fielding and Dickens 
is vitiated by their failure to recognize evil power, to find in society 
the sources and consequences of the obsessed mind. Sterne did not 
have to make this discovery because he is dealing with an effectless 
society, a society out of time where nothing matters; he was able to 
take unique advantage of the ineffectualness, the forcelessness of 
comic caricature, and, in Tristram Shandy, to present a world out- 
side good, evil, and social consequences. But Fielding and Dickens, 
making no distinction between kinds of caricature, imply that to 
be a comic caricature is to be effective, and we are shown a Micawber 
ludicrously playing detective and bringing about a dénouement. 

Comic and non-comic caricature are for Smollett two modes 
of unsentimentally representing the dehumanizing effects of society 
on men. His hammering emphasis on the spectacle of these effects 
is seldom tempered by considerations of false gentility, prescriptive 
compassion or other irrelevancies. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Smollett has invited critical censure on the preponderance of cal- 
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lousness, violence, and brutality in his novels. He is accused of en- 
joying “savage insults, broken jaws, men on the ground beaten with 
sticks’; his novels are “a welter of folly and rufhanism,” where “the 
fun is of the cruel primitive sort, arising merely from the contem- 
plation of somebody's painful discomfiture”; he has “a tendency to 
violence in horseplay’, “an affinity with cruelty”, “little conception 
of humor apart from a comic victim”; he is “deficient . . . in 
mora] and aesthetic sensibility”, “the artist of the flying brickbat”, 
“brutal where Fielding is vigorous”, and “very apt to speak of mere 
brutal violence, done either in jest or in anger, with little or no ap- 
pearance of indignation on his own part”; his great failing is that 
“compassion was just what he failed to arouse”. 

Such strictures on the brutality in Smollett’s novels involve a 
number of misconceptions about the nature of caricature. These 
misconceptions may be traced to the common critical infatuation 
with the practice of Dickens. Dickens is soft, Smollett is tough, 
toward his caricatures. But the superficial resemblance between their 
methods — Smollett is regarded as an imperfect and coarser Dickens 
—and the fact of Dickens’ superior fictive energy (measured in the 
quantity of his output) have helped obliterate Smollett’s uncompro- 
mising practice of presenting caricature in its social implications. The 
post-Dickensian view of caricature is of a jolly bundle of physical 
and mental tics, defects, and sub-human qualities: an apparition 
that would be greeted with honest repugnance in life is amusedly 
condescended to in the novel. 

For Smollett, the comic caricature — the kind that for Dickens 
figures as the very element of humanity — is not attractive and not 
quite human. Unconscious of its personal and social powerlessness, 
of its victimization by society, the comic caricature cannot be taken 
seriously, although its condition is of the utmost seriousness in and 
for society. Smollett therefore requires in Roderick Random, his most 
serious novel, as well as in Peregrine Pickle, his accomplished farce, 
that the condition of being less than human receive, not congratu- 
lations (of the sort Dickens often bestows on his grotesques), but 
a token justice to mark this abdication from humanity — exposure, 
corrective ridicule, or even, as perhaps most appropriate to mindless- 
ness, bodily punishment. The comic caricature, outraged by society 
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into a loss of all dignity and effectiveness, is punished for having 
submited to his outrage. 
Moreover, the critics who deplore the brutality in Smollett’s 
novels forget the tradition of brutality and violence in the picaresque 
novel on the continent. Here, for example, is a passage from the 
prototype of the Spanish picaresque novel, Lazarillo de Tormes: 


The evil-minded old man, judging this to be the time to take his 
vengeance, raised with both hands the sweet, though alas, to me, bitter 
jar, and let it fall directly on my mouth, adding to its weight by giving 
all the impetus in his power. The poor unhappy Lazaro, who little 
reckoned on such a disaster, but had quietly resigned himself to the 
delicious enjoyment of the moment, verily believed in the crash which 
succeeded, that the heavens, with all they contained, had fallen upon 
him. The blow was so tremendous that my senses fairly left me, and 
the jar breaking, cut my face in many places, several pieces remaining 
in the wounds, besides breaking nearly all my teeth, the loss of which 
I feel to this day. 


And the reader may find his own examples in Aléman’s Guzman de 
Alfarache and Quevedo’s El Gran Tacano. Not to mention Don 
Quixote. 

Nor is it merely that Smollett had a number of predecessors and 
precedents. The precedents are themselves part of a comic tradition 
that reaches back at least as far as Homer and the Greek Old 
Comedy, and that became unfashionable in adult literature only as 
recently as Smollett, to recede into knockabout farce and, most re- 
cently, into the devices of the slapstick film and the animated car- 
toon. This comic tradition prescribes that the minimal human being 
—doltish servant or stupid slave — has so little humanity to protect 
that maximum violence can be done him without destroying what 
little there is; that, furthermore, he is excluded by his very minimal- 
ness (as Aristotle by definition excluded slaves) from the dignity 
of compassion. 

The tradition, besides bearing a history as old as Western civili- 
zation, has had the most illustrious practitioners. Homer’s Thersites, 
a common soldier, is thrashed publicly by Odysseus; in Shakespeare’s 
Troilus and Cressida, degraded to a scurrilous buffoon, he is thrashed 
by Ajax and threatened by everyone else. In The Knights, Aristoph- 
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anes reduces the leading politicians of the time to the status of 
slaves with all the attendant discomfitures. Jonson’s witless Justice 
Overdo, in Bartholomew Fair, absorbs one beating and is under the 
threat of more. And, perhaps the classic instance in the Elizabethan 
theater, the master Prospero — to the notable uneasiness of civilized 
moderns — inflicts the severest punishment upon Caliban, the mon- 
strous slave. The following passage from Launcelot Greaves will 
attest to the fact that Smollett continues the tradition before its dis- 
appearance from adult view. 


. Crabshaw, prompted by his own mischievous disposition, and 
neglecting the order of his master, who called aloud to him to desist, 
rode up to the hounds, and crossed them at full gallop. The huntsman, 
who was not far off, running towards the squire, bestowed upon his 
head such a memento with his pole, as made the landscape dance before 
his eyes; and in a twinkling he was surrounded by all the fox-hunters, 
who plied their whips about his ears with infinite agility. Sir Launcelot 
advancing at an easy pace, instead of assisting the disastrous squire, 
exhorted his adversaries to punish him severely for his insolence, and 
they were not slow in obeying this injunction. Crabshaw . . . made 

his way to Greavesbury-hall, where he appeared with hardly 


any vestige of the human countenance, so much had he been defaced 
in this adventure. 


After Smollett, the dictates of a queasy gentility depressed into 
children’s entertainment the literary device of punishing the bodies 
of debased humanity: if a serious artist like Chaplin wished to use 
this means of commenting upon society he was obliged to resort to 
the camouflage of a medium not accepted as adult. 


Smollett had, then, a venerable tradition and other warrant for 
the punishment of his comic caricatures. Nevertheless, all is not 
brutality, however candid and justifiable the brutality is, in his novels. 
Although his attention is drawn to the brutal realities of life, Smol- 
lett remains aware of human potentialities amidst the social débris. 
He allows the margin of humanity in his caricatures its due. With- 
out preparation, comment, or elaborate refinement, he permits the 
comic caricature on special occasions to expand, under the impulse 
of generosity, into the fully endowed character. Compassion, gener- 
osity, benevolence — that which the non-comic caricature, engrossed 
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by his authority, is unable to afford —is the only thing the comic 
caricature (stripped as he is) may finally have to offer. 

In the stress of circumstances there is, for Smollett’s comic 
caricatures, the possibility of rehabilitation. If Dickens inclines to 
make the hopelessly sub-human the object of humane regard, Smol- 
lett refuses to regard humanely and respectfully anything less than 
human. Consequently, when Smollett proposes to exploit the poten- 
tial humanity in one of his comic caricatures, that caricature must 
for the occasion become human; what was caricature becomes charac- 
ter, exhibiting a dramatic regeneration of personality — of convinc- 
ingly vital powers recruited from that margin of humanity which 
Smollett always reserves. Strap, Tom Bowling, Commodore Trunnion 
are persuasive instances of the process. Where Dickens has an un- 
altered and ineffectual Micawber affecting outcomes, Smollett has 
a renewed, capable, and very generous Trunnion. The generosity 
of a Micawber is part of his vacant ineffectualness and is lost in his 
perennial bemusement with himself. Commodore Trunnion’s gener- 
osity is rooted and alive in his newly found character; it is born from 


Peregrine’s need and responsible for Peregrine’s deliverance. In the 
novels of Smollett humaneness begets humanity and breaks the 
circle of self-engrossment. Smollett ought to be credited with the not 
minor achievement of asserting in his novels, where he is so fiercely 
preoccupied with the mechanisms of caricature, the strength and 
renewableness of human dignity. 
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GORDON RINGER 
Paul Valéry 


In 1784, the Academy of Berlin set the following questions 
as subject for a prize essay: “Qu’est-ce qui a rendu la langue frangaise 
universelle? Pourquoi mérite-t-elle cette prérogative? Est-i] 4 présumer 
qu'elle la conserve?” The prize was awarded to the noted cynic 
Rivarol, who attributed the universality of the French language to the 
clarity of its sentence structure, which consisted in putting the verb 
after the subject and the object after the verb. For this reason, al- 
though the French have had no major philosopher since Descartes, 
they have excelled as interpreters of philosophy. Few, even in Eng- 
land, could understand Jeremy Bentham until his works were codified 
by the faithful Dumont; the fashionable ladies of the Enlightenment 
rejected Newtonian mechanics until they were seduced by the flat- 
tering syllogisms of Voltaire. 


Three hundred years of manipulating abstract concepts help to 
explain why France i produced so little genuine literary criticism. 
To the nineteenth-century French critic, literature was usually a pre- 
text for something else: sociology, as in Taine; psychology, as in 
Sainte-Beuve. The serious business of Sainte-Beuve’s life was not the 
weekly book review by which he earned his bread and butter, but 
a sprawling study of Port-Royal, full of graceful, soul-searching pen 
portraits of the Jansenist theologians. For Taine, the Histoire de la 
Littérature Anglaise was primarily a massive footnote to its preface, 
in which he expounded his genetic theory of la race, le milieu and 
le moment. Of these men, and of their successors, it may fairly be 
said that they were not literary critics, but distinguished minds who 
happened to occupy themselves with literature. 


The literary historians of the past century were betrayed, not 
by a love of general ideas, but by a lust for symmetry. An endless 
volley of textbooks and manuals began to roll from the lycées and 
universities. In the mechanical models of Lanson and Mornet, Faguet 
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and Brunetiére, movements, generations and tendencies were classi- 
fied with the remorseless logic of a crazed biologist. Writers who were 
born either too soon or too late were swept deftly under the rug. 
Not knowing what to do with Agrippa d’Aubigné, the pastoral novel- 
ists and the précieux poets, Lanson lumped them together as attardés 
and égarés, i.e., stragglers and wanderers. Such activities would 
have been quite harmless if they hadn’t affected critical judgments. 
Unfortunately, they did. The accepted view of Moliére runs (rough- 
ly) as follows: Le Misanthrope is a comedy; the nature of comedy 
was defined by Aristotle; Moliére read Aristotle, or, if he did not, 
Aristotle was in the air. Thus the subtlest of dramatists is reduced 
to an amalgam of Emily Post and Norman Vincent Peale. 


If Paul Valéry escapes these strictures, it is because he was one 
of the illustrious line of French sceptics for whom intellectual virtue 
consisted of not being taken in. An eminent man of letters, it be- 
came incumbent on him to compose weary panegyrics of Descartes 
and a handful of laments about the decline of Europe, but his lucid 
detachment survived even the temptations of the Academy. He 


taught poetics at the Collége de France, yet remained impervious 
to official bluff: 


Mais si l’on veut, comme le veut l’usage, faire des Lettres une sorte d’in- 
stitution d'utilité publique, associer 4 la renommée d’une nation — qui 
est, en somme, une valeur d’Etat — des titres de “chefs-d’oeuvre”, qui se 
doivent inscrire auprés des noms de ses victoires; et si, tournant en moy- 
ens d’éducation des instruments de plaisir spirituel, l’on assigne a ces 
créations un emploi d’importance dans la formation et le classement des 
jeunes gens,— encore faut-il prendre garde de ne pas corrompre par 1a 
le propre et véritable sens de l'art. Cette corruption consiste 4 substituer 
des précisions vaines et extérieures ou des opinions convenues 4 la pré- 
cision absolue du plaisir ou de l’intérét direct excité par une oeuvre, 4 
faire de cette oeuvre un réactif servant au contréle pédagogique, une 
matiére 4 développements parasites, un prétexte 4 problémes absurdes 
. . . Toutes ces intentions concourent au méme effet: esquiver les ques- 
tions réelles, organiser une méprise . 


(Questions de Poésie) 
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It goes without saying that Valéry would have regarded with 
cynical amusement the routine explanation of his poetic career. He 
made his début as a disciple of Mallarmé. A scattering of poems date 
from the early ‘nineties and were subsequently collected under the 
rather disdainful title Album de Vers Anciens. Small wonder, for 
they are little more than adroit period pieces: gods, goddesses and 
mythological figures emerge through a maze of finicky vowel sounds 
and strike attitudes of heroic repose. 


Elle n’écoute ni les gouttes, dans leurs chutes, 
Tinter d’un siécle vide au lointain le trésor, 
Ni, sur la forét vague, un vent fondu de flites 
Déchirer la rumeur d’une phrase de cor. 


(Au Bois Dormant) 


Then, in 1917, appeared La Jeune Parque, followed five years later 
by another collection, Charmes, containing the work on which Val- 
éry’s reputation as a poet will certainly rest. 

But no one who read his early poetry could have supposed 
Valéry capable of the thematic structure and sustained sonority that 
were to make of Le Cimetiére Marin perhaps the greatest poem in 
the language: 


Zénon! Cruel Zénon! Zénon d‘Elée! 

M’as-tu percé de cette fléche ailée 

Qui vibre, vole, et qui ne vole pas! 

Le son m’enfante et la fléche me tue! 

Ah! le soleil . . . Quelle ombre de tortue 
Pour l’4me, Achille immobile 4 grands pas! 


So we shouldn’t pay much attention to the usual view that Valéry 
deliberately refrained from writing masterpieces for 25 years because 
he thought poetry was ontologically impossible. A more convincing 
explanation may be drawn from words he used of Baudelaire: 


Le probléme de Baudelaire pouvait donc,— devait donc,— se poser ainsi: 
“étre un grand poéte, mais n’étre ni Lamartine, ni Hugo, ni Musset.” 
(Situation de Baudelaire) 
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His own problem (which he solved triumphantly) was also to be 
a great poet, but to be neither Rimbaud, nor Mallarmé, nor Verlaine. 
Valéry appeared with something less than talent, then reappeared 
with something more than genius. We have no record of his poetic 
development. Looking back from the summit, we cannot see the 
steps cut in the rock. There is no need to mask our ignorance with 
obfuscation. 

The task that Valéry undertook in criticism was to eliminate 
the central prejudices of Romanticism from poetic theory. He wasn’t 
a formulary critic, and we cannot accuse him of any phrases that 
went resounding down the quarterlies until they had to be repudi- 
ated. Nor does he matter to us because of his taste; his job wasn’t 
picking winners. What does matter is his militant rationalism, his 
insistence that poetry is a product of the conscious mind, a result of 
choice rather than chance. One statement of his position will have 
to serve: 


Combien il est surprenant . . . qu'une époque qui pousse 4 un point 
incroyable, a l’usine, sur le chantier, dans ]’aréne, au laboratoire ou dans 
les bureaux, la dissection du travail, ]’économie et l’efficace des actes, la 
pureté et la propreté des opérations, rejette dans les arts les avantages 
de l’expérience acquise, refuse d’invoquer autre chose que |’improvisa- 
tion, le feu du ciel, le recours au hasard sous divers noms flatteurs! 


(Questions de Poésie) 


The Romantic doctrine of inspiration was more than a casual 
nuisance, a mere anomaly. It had a number of unfortunate conse- 
quences. In the first place, it deadened the poet’s capacity for self- 
criticism. Every image stems from some higher power and is digni- 
fied by its source, hence one is as good as another. In the second 
place, it tended to frustrate judgment. For who are we to choose 
between the servants of the Lord? 

There was a still more serious consequence, which Valéry seems 
not to have noticed. We may think of the poet as a creator insofar 
as he adds a phenomenon to nature that was not there before his 
personal act of creation. But by stretching the analogy to the break- 
ing point, the poet may come to regard his own creative act as 
parallel to the act of divine creation. His poem is a kind of autono- 
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mous universe, which he looks upon as somehow more real than the 
universe of touch and taste. This is what happened to Mallarmé, 
whose Un Coup de Dés Jamais N’Abolira Le Hasard supposedly 
describes the creation of a world. Yet the world created in the poem 
is the poem itself! Having no external referent, Un Coup de Deés is 
nearly — if not entirely — incomprehensible. Valéry reacted favorably 
to it, but with an enigmatic rhetorical gesture: “I] a essayé, pensai-je, 
d'élever enfin une page a la puissance du ciel étoilé!” 


While still in his twenties, Valéry noted: 


que si je devais écrire, j’aimerais infiniment mieux écrire en toute con- 
science et dans une entiére lucidité quelque chose de faible, que d’en- 
fanter 4 la faveur d'une transe et hors de moi-méme un chef-d’oeuvre 
dentre les plus beaux. 


(Lettre sur Mallarmé) 


This isn’t to say that a poem necessarily originates by an act of de- 
liberate choice.-Its first manifestation may be an obsessive rhythm 
that the poet cannot evade, or a single verse that seems to imply 
other verses coming before and after. Once the poem is conceived, 
however, it cannot be allowed to take its own shape, to exfoliate 
like some lush tropical growth. It has to undergo a “travail sévére” 
of pruning, cutting and re-organizing. Since a poem is infinitely 
perfectible, the effort required to complete it is also infinite; the 
printed poem is merely a stage in its own ideal development. In 
certain less exigent moments, Valéry’s taste for mathematics led him 
to describe the poetic process as a problem-solving activity. Poe’s 
analysis of The Raven impressed him precisely because it was a 
diagram, a kind. of parallelogram of forces. But Valéry wasn’t de- 
luded into thinking of poetry as a mere exercise in mental mechan- 
ics. The serious poet (i.e., Mallarmé) is continually making moral 
choices, constantly directing his will. His refusal to proliferate the 
facile and the obvious exhibits the obstinacy and courage of the 
martyr. 
If it seems odd to defend obscurity by equating it with moral 
heroism, we should recall that Valéry stood at the end of a long 
proeess of technical development that transpired under the almost 
insuperable handicap of a rigid system of prosody. Politics is not 
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the only art of the possible. The immutable alexandrine, containing 
12 syllables (thirteen, counting the final mute e, in lines with femi- 
nine rhymes), offered few opportunities for experimentation. Ché- 
nier could reintroduce enjambement (neglected since the sixteenth 
century) and Hugo could modify the position of the cesura, but 
there was a limit to the number of internal modulations the line 
could undergo without losing its identity. Reversing the sanctioned 
order of subject, verb and aon Mallarmé thrust verbs and parti- 
ciples into the most unexpected places, imparting to his verse an 
unprecedented concentration and density. 

So far, we have considered Valéry as a technician counseling 
other technicians. We must now turn to his discussion of poetic 
language. The naive reader (i.e., the reader who has been brought 
up as a Cartesian) judges poems by the amount of prose they con- 
tain. Accustomed to only one kind of language, the discursive, he 
doesn’t notice imagery, inversion, rhythm and rhyme. For Valéry, 
poetry is a “langage dans un langage.” When words are used dis- 
cursively, they are meant to be understood, acted upon, then for- 
gotten. Once they are understood, they are translated either into 
some other words or into a physical or mental response. Thus, 


Il en résulte que la perfection de cette espéce de langage, dont l’unique 
destination est d’étre compris, consiste évidemment dans la facilité avec 
laquelle il se transforme en toute autre chose. 


Au contraire, le poéme ne meurt pas pour avoir vécu: il est fait ex- 
pressément pour renaitre de ses cendres et redevenir indéfiniment ce qu’il 
vient d’étre. La poésie se reconnait 4 cette propriété qu’elle tend a se 
faire reproduire dans sa forme: elle nous excite 4 la reconstituer iden- 
tiquement. 


(Poésie et Pensée Abstraite) 


In discursive language, the sound disappears when the sense has 


been grasped. While in a poem, sound and sense are forever merged. 
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CHARLES TOMLINSON 


The Wrestlers on the Vase 


“The flying mare”— that 
Throw in wrestling, 
Where the winner must 
Bring down with grace 
And three times 
(Stooping, thus) 

Take on his shoulder, then 
Reverse his man 

With, at each throw 

An equal craft 

Judged and accorded 

By the trainer’s staff — 
That fall’s 

Applauded here 

By circling it 

In a second art. A third 
Now strives 

To gratify (look nimbly!) 
Your trainer's eye, and 
It will leave 

(Should it succeed) 


Silence and ease as your sole company. 
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PHILIP MURRAY 


Dionysus Sailing 
(Inside a Greek drinking cup; 6th Cent. B.C.) 


Dionysus sailing the sea 

In a dolphin boat 

Cargoed with vines 

Feting the single mast, 

Taller, espaliered on the sky, 
Trellised over the bellied sail, 

A constellation of clusters, 

Seven, strung on the helming wind, 
Half-wreath made whole 

By as many dolphins dancing; 


Their sickle symbols curving, 
(Celerity and diligence, 

And later, Christian love) 
Clock the sky as if 

Struck from the vines 

To dial the cameo sea; 

The volant ship suspends 
Where the bearded god, 
Dignified, resting on one arm, 


Lies the length of his boat. 
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(Later he will be 

Younger, girlish, 

Drunken and plump, 

A curly-headed lout 
Navigating an ass; 

But that will be Rome.) 
Here, he is civilization 

From which wrought center 
The anarchy of fruit and fish 
Is ordered into art. 


And after art, 

The vintner of law and joy; 
(Temperance is one’s capacity, 
That second before intoxication 
When the world swims 
Because we will swim;) 

The lately brimming cup 
Cargoed with vines 

In a dolphin boat, 


Dionysus sailing. 


In praise of wine and vines, 
And the god-giver of grapes, 
Exekias painted this; sober. 
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JOHN McCAFFERTY 


Gretchen 


Gretchen Heine moved to my town just in time; I was seven- 
teen and I had had enough. I had tried all the nice girls between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen, and I had found them wanting. I had 
discovered one of life’s puzzles: Nice girls don’t do it and the ones 
who do are ugly and smile bashfully behind such names as Marjorie 
Mattress-Back or Peggy the Punchboard. What was I to do? Besides 
drinking there was only one choice, and it was condemned by the 
Boy Scout Manual (“. . . don’t worry about the habit, it won't 
wreck your life. But it will sap your strength and make you ‘blue’ 

”). So I drank, and but for Gretchen I would have ruined 
everything. Ah Gretchen! Sweet Mystery of Life! 

She and her family (a mother and father and two sisters) sailed 
into town from Argentina. Mr. Heine was an engineer, and the 
family had travelled around the world after leaving their home in 
Germany. And therein lay a goodly portion of Gretchen’s mystery: 
she was a young European Woman. My friends and I had assumed 
that there was no puzzle with European Women. “Women over there 
do it if they like you!” one of us would say. “Jesus!” another would 
say, reverently. So naturally all eyes were on Gretchen when school 
started in the fall. Some were disappointed: “Nobody wears pigtails 
when they’re in high school, but nobody!” Some were almost dis- 
gusted: “You'd think they could at least shave their legs, for Christ's 
sake!” And some were just uninterested: “Terrible-looking clothes, 
terrible.” And I must admit that I had my doubts. No self-respecting 
guy like me would take out a girl who was universally ignored. 

But Gretchen had a way about her. She was bright, for one 
thing, and it was fun to hear her defend herself: “Mama doesn’t like 
lipstick; besides, my lips are red enough without it.” Most import- 
antly, she was a fine-looking young girl, in spite of being a foreigner, 
and there was nothing to do but strike up a friendship. This was no 
problem, really. Gretchen was quite alone, being envied for her in- 
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dependence by the girls and ignored by the boys, and she was plainly 
willing to be friends. She would smile at me in her odd way and 
say that yes, she would like me to visit her, if I wasn’t too busy. 
That was typical of Gretchen. I knew she was lonesome, but she 
would never admit it. I could visit her or not, it didn’t matter. The 
pride of the girl! Almost insufferable, but attractive, very attractive. 


I went to her house on Saturday afternoon. The football team 
had won the night before, and I limped martyr-like into the house, 
stoically enduring my wounds. Gretchen said, “The football team 


won last night, Mama. 
“Oh?” her mother said, unimpressed. 


I waited for praise, but none came. “Scratch one friendly parent,” 
I thought, and the duel was on. The house was to become a scene 
of weekly battle, Gretchen’s mother systematically destroying my 
American foundations and I trying to repair them. I was no match 
for the old lady’s wit, but I could outshout her. She would always 
shrug indifferently and walk out, leaving me feeling disagreeable, 
while Gretchen laughed and laughed. She cared nothing for her 
mother’s intellect or my defensive attitude. “Both of you are so 
silly,” she laughed, and I usually had to agree. But one Saturday 
it became intolerable. Gretchen’s mother was criticizing our educa- 
tional system: “You don’t learn algebra until you are in high school, 
and you are doing well if you can read a funny book. And they 
aren’t even funny!” 

I acidly reminded her of California’s high academic standards. 

“High?” she laughed mockingly. “High? High compared to 
what? Arkansas and Tennessee?” She shook her head and laughed 
triumphantly. Gretchen saw that I was getting annoyed and she tried 
to protect me. 

“But he is an aesthete, Mama.” 


Her mother turned her head quickly and looked at the unshaven 
young thug sitting next to her daughter. 


“Ohh,” she said softly, pursing her lips and raising her eyebrows. 


“I was telling him about Crime and Punishment, and he said 
he wanted to read it.” 
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“By all means, by all means,” Mrs. Heine said, nodding her 
head slowly over her sewing. She was so unbelieving that she didn’t 
even smile. 


“Td like to start tonight,” I said casually, and I asked if I could 
use their book. Mrs. Heine pointed to the top of the piano. 

“It’s the brown one, with the lettering worn off, she said. I 
walked to the piano, hefted the book, looked deliberately at Mrs. 
Heine and went back to my seat. As I sat down Gretchen said “Let 
me have it,” and reached for the book. I moved it away from her 
and opened it. The letters looked strange; it was, I guessed after a 
moment, in Russian. I closed the book slowly and replaced it. I 
hated the old lady as I have hated few people. She was smiling the 
slightest possible smile, and there was a dry silence in the room. I 
sat down and looked at Gretchen. “Funny,” I said. 

“It is really,” she said, and laughed silently through her hands. 
It was a bad moment for me. 

Later I told Gretchen that I didn’t like being laughed at, either 
by a wise old woman who could speak nine languages, or by her 
soft-headed daughter, who could speak only four. 


“I wasn’t laughing at you, I was laughing at the situation,” 
she insisted, and laughed again as the scene came to her afresh. I 
thought she was demonstrating a complete lack of understanding, 
and she was fairly crying to be dominated. 

The domination of Gretchen was actually an inevitable course 
of action. There was nothing planned about it. It would have been 
silly to pretend that I was seeing her only because of stubbornness 
or revenge. I was falling for her, with her curled-up pigtails and 
unpainted lips and everything. There was no resisting her. She was 
unbelievable for her ability to say “You're ignorant!” and laugh when 
I failed to keep up with her or her family. And the way she said it 
made the insult an honor. Besides, if she cared for me in spite of my 
ignorance, then I had unfathomable depths of appeal, and I was 
happy to know about them. 

ose were glorious afternoons we spent together. Once the 
late sunshine was slanting in through the window, and the light 
was the color of beer when held up to the sun, only warm, and hazy. 
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Gretchen lay on the sofa and watched me stare at her. She was 
smiling and pulling at a curl. We were still for a few minutes, and 
then she said “Tell me what you find so fascinating.” 

“It’s pretty obvious,” I said. 

“Tell me anyway, I want to hear you say it.” 

I studied her, working gradually up to her face. I leaned for- 


ward and looked more closely. Her cheeks were perfectly smooth and 
white, and the curve of them was one of those which always en- 
trance painters. I wanted to bite that piece of flesh, more beautiful 
than any painting. I got up and walked to the couch. Gretchen read 
the suppressed leer on my face and she said “Get away from me,” 
laughing in such a way as to make getting away impossible. 


The afternoon remained reasonably innocent, but the friend- 
ship became what? Infatuation? Love? Puppy-love? Regardless, in- 
nocence became a chore. The girl was a European, I realized, and 
she plainly liked me, at the least. I tried to think my way out of it, 
but the situation had got beyond thought. With every Saturday after- 
noon the gods turned on some magnificent magnet, and I was pulled, 
smiling and nervous, toward her house. 


Then things began to get complicated. Gretchen surprised me 
with the explicitness of her demands. “I want you to wear that Ha- 
waiian shirt when you come over here,” she said. 

“Why?” 

“Because I like the feel of you under it,” she answered, and I 
was satisfied. I wore the shirt as requested, and Gretchen took ad- 
vantage of it. She rubbed her hands over the back of it and sighed, 
and whimpered, and sighed. This sort of thing demolished what 
little resistance I cared to maintain, and Gretchen and I found our- 
selves climbing the tree of knowledge. The sunshine, the Hawaiian 
shirt, the parents who could come in at any time, all were forgotten, 
and we were trying to be cannibals with each other. I was nearing 
a crucial decision when it occured to me that I was, in a word, scared. 
I wanted to leave in the worst way, but the minute part of my brain 
that said so was trying to dampen pounds and pounds of burning 
flesh. I was beginning to sweat and shake when Gretchen made a re- 
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mark about a rather unsavory flirtation I had had with another girl 
during the week. I felt her lie still for a second, and then she said 
“You're horrid!” 

That was it! I had an escape! I jumped up and went to a chair. 
Outraged manhood was all over my face. Gretchen frowned painfully 
and stretched out her arms. “Come back over here,” she pleaded. 

“Not if you find me so disgusting,” I said, and I sat firmly in 
the chair. 

“T don’t find you disgusting; I just wondered how you could 
flirt with other girls and then act like this. Please come back over 
here, it doesn’t matter!” I snorted and said that the spell was broken. 
Gretchen groaned, and the afternoon was finished. 

We found no reason to stop seeing each other. I visited her 
almost every week for the rest of the year, we joked a lot, and had 
very lively times, but it was never the same. When we indulged in 
“petting,” as it might have been called, we ended up burlesquing 
our finest hour. We became violent and insulting with each other, 
and I was relieved in some sense when Gretchen and the family 
moved away. 


They only moved a hundred miles, but it might have been a 
thousand. I wanted to see her, but it was hopeless; there was nothing 
to be gained. I was disappointed that I hadn’t a chance to say good- 
bye, though, so I wrote to her. 


Her letters were surprising. She really seemed to care about me, 
and in her mocking way she seemed to miss me. I began to miss her 
considerably, and as a last gesture I wrote a sad letter asking her if 
she remembered the times we'd had, and if she wouldn’t like to live 
them over. 

“Yes, I remember those wonderful afternoons,” she wrote back, 
“yes, I would love to live them over again.” I might have expected 
it from Gretchen — open and honest to the bitter end. 
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MABEL CURTIN 


Cassie 


The first time Cassie was married, she was seventeen years old. 
She and Rick had been going together foe two years and would have 
been married much sooner, but their parents had objected. So a 
rumor started going around that Cassie had to get married; but she 
gave no physical evidence of this; and, anyway, their first child was 
not born until eighteen months later. Most of us felt ashamed that 
we had half believed the rumor might be true. Certainly Rick was 


just as eager to get married as Cassie, maybe more so. 


Cassie had a way of making everybody like her. She was quiet, 
always willing to help, and seemed genuinely to like and be inter- 
ested in all of us. The fact that she was usually late for appointments 
—in fact, sometimes, didn’t appear at all — or frequently forgot the 
gooc. deed she had so enthusiastically promised was dismissed as in- 


consequential in the face of her charming naiveté. She was always 
the first to admit her shortcomings. 


Cassie took up housekeeping with the zeal characteristic of most 
young brides. It was easy to see that Cassie had promised herself to 
keep the cleanest, best-looking house in town. But Cassie liked to 
read, too, and if, sometimes, her interest in the latest true confession 
meant that Rick’s dinner might be late or slightly overcooked, who 
could really blame her? After all, she was very young. Then the 
children started: to arrive — Rick, Jr. and, two years later, Susan — 
and everyone knows that it is impossible to keep a real home with 
diapers, wet blankets, spilled milk, dirty hands, and broken toys to 
cope with. We all knew that Rick had started to play around a little, 
but Cassie never complained. That was one thing we all admired 
about Cassie — she always kept her problems to herself. Besides, no 
matter how far he may have strayed, Rick always came home to 
Cassie. No one would think of letting Cassie know we were sorry 
‘for her. She wouldn’t have wanted our pity; she was no martyr; in 
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fact, from her manner, those of us who didn’t know better, might 
have thought she really didn’t care. 


Tragedy came to Cassie’s life when Susan was just a year and 
a half. Rick had had infantile paralysis in childhood and, though 
he had made a good recovery, his left leg still bothered him occa- 
sionally. Rick’s job as a truck driver took him away from home fre- 
quently, sometimes for two or three days at a time. At this particular 
time, the company was specially busy, and many of the men were 
putting in hours considerably in excess of the time permitted by 
law. On a really long haul, two drivers would be assigned to make the 
trip, one to sleep while the other drove. At about 10:30 one night 
Rick and Frank King started out with a 2%-ton truck and trailer to 
take a load to Stockton, Frank to drive for the first lap and Rick to 
try to get some sleep. The going was pretty tedious over the ridge. 
With the amount of equipment they were carrying, they could aver- 
age only about twenty-five miles an hour. As they approached the 
summit, Frank started to get sleepy and nudged Rick to wake him 
up so he could take over. Rick stretched and said he would step out 
on the running board to get some air to bring him fully awake. At 
just that time, another of the company’s trucks passed by them, head- 
ed for home, and Frank leaned out of the cab to wave and yell at 
the other drivers. We never knew what really happened, but when 
Frank turned back to the wheel again, Rick was gone. Frank jammed 
the truck to a stop, jumped out, and ran back down the road to find 
Rick lying in the highway with the lower half of his body almost 
cut in two where the wheels of the trailer had passed over him. We 
figured later that when Rick stepped out on the running board, his 
bad leg must have given away or else it was still asleep and had not 
been able to hold his weight. Frank said Rick never lost conscious- 
ness all the way to the hospital, but the only thing he could say was 
Cassie’s name. In fact, it was the last thing he said just before he 
died, about an hour later. Afterwards, when the talk about the acci- 
dent had died down a bit, we all told each other that this was the 
real proof that Rick had always loved Cassie. 


Cassie, of course, was in a state of extreme shock for days. But 
none of us ever saw her weep a tear, and no matter how white we 
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might think her lips got around the edges, she never mentioned her 
sorrow. If any of us had been even slightly critical of Cassie before, 
we were forced to admire her now. 


Cassie took the money she received in settlement for the acci- 
dent and put it in savings bonds. She said none of it was to be 
touched until the children were ready for college. The company 
also offered Cassie a job in its clerical department and Cassie accept- 
ed. She and the children moved in with her parents and, at first, 
Cassie spent most of her spare time visiting at her mother-in-law’s. 
Soon, however, she started visiting with a neighbor across the street. 
Marge was a married woman, inclined to drink while her husband 
was away at work and to be interested in an odd assortment of people. 
We were somewhat disappointed in Cassie’s choice of friends, but 
we sympathized with her efforts to forget her troubles. Nevertheless, 
we were unprepared for her announcement, within six months, that 
she was going to marry Fred, one of Marge’s frequent visitors who 
had a reputation for heavy drinking and never being able to hold a 
steady iob. 


Cassie reassured those of us who talked to her about it by telling 


us that Fred was really a diamond in the rough and, that as soon as 
they were married, he would change. She was going to work hard 
to help him. 


She and Fred were married; the children now had a father; and 
Fred got a job. Cassie decided to keep working for a while until 
Fred got established. Fred and Cassie had had a way of nagging at 
each other before they were married, and this seemed to increase 
in intensity as the months went by. It increased so much, in fact, 
that one of her closest friends told Cassie that she was concerned 
about it. However, Cassie explained that it really meant nothing; it 
was just their way of teasing, as lovers sometimes do. The teasing 
became more violent, Fred lost his job, started drinking, got another 
job, lost it, started drinking more. During the time they were mar- 
tied, Fred held and lost so many jobs that even Cassie couldn’t re- 
member them all. 

Fred seemed to resent Cassie’s children — particularly Rick, Jr.— 
and seemed to go out of his way to see that they received the strictest 
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kind of discipline. Cassie tried to help the children understand Fred 
by buying them expensive presents whenever he punished them, al- 
though she had to use the money from the bonds to do it. Since 
most of it had already gone toward maintaining the family during 
Fred’s periods of unemployment, she felt there was little point in 
trying to save the meager amount that was left. 


She also recognized that the role of stepfather must be a diffi- 
cult one for Fred. She thought it would add to his understanding 
of the children if he had a child of his own, so Paul was born during 
the fourth year of their marriage. This did seem to settle Fred down 
a lot, and he eased up on the drinking, got a job, and kept it for 
almost three years. 


The tension between him and Rick, Jr. did not relax, however, 
though Cassie was quick to say that Rick had always been an emo- 
tional and nervous child and she felt sure that, as he got older, things 
would get better. 

As time went on, we heard that Fred was becoming more and 
more irresponsible and had started leaving home for long periods of 
time, sending no word to Cassie, and coming back only when he 
was completely down and out. Cassie did her very best to keep the 
marriage together. Each time Fred left, she would go after him and, 
if she could find him, try to bring him back. The last time he left, 
Cassie again tried to find him, but came back alone. After that, Cas- 
sie started divorce proceedings. 

It was at about the time the divorce was final that the trouble 
with Rick, Jr. got out of hand. He had been in trouble with the juve- 
nile authorities and Cassie had been told to see that he was off the 
streets after curfew every night unless he was accompanied by an 
adult. Cassie wanted her children to have the right supervision, but 
she was working five days a week and didn’t see how she could keep 
her eyes on them every minute of that time. Besides, she had started 
going out with Martin. She came home late one night, after a date 
with Mart, to find that Rick, Jr. had been taken to Juvenile Hall. 
She was very much upset and felt the authorities were being very 
unfair because she had given Rick express permission to go down 
to the bus station alone to catch the midnight bus to his grandmoth- 
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er’s house. She didn’t feel any better the next day either when she 
learned that Rick had been so disturbed at being arrested that he 
spent the night in a solitary room screaming and trying to kick the 
door down. When Rick was released, he was placed in his grand- 
mother’s custody. 


There were some of us who felt Cassie should not have married 
Martin. In the first place, he was five years younger than she and, 
though he was of a quiet nature and seemed kind, we thought there 
was something about him that didn’t seem quite right. But that is 
past now, and it sometimes seems to those of us who have known 
Cassie all her life that it really never happened. The coincidences 
involved in that marriage are unbelievable. Martin had had no edu- 
cation beyond high school and, like Rick, Sr., had a leg that had 
been crippled since birth which made it difficult for him to get a job 
and then to hold it. When he lost a job, he became despondent, and 
when he became despondent, he drank. As with Fred, Cassie felt 
that by marrying Mart, she could help him gain confidence in him- 
self. Whether or not she would have been successful, she and we 
were never to know because that marriage, like her first, ended wtih 
a bad automobile accident in which Martin was killed. Cassie didn’t 
tell us, but we heard later that, just before the accident, Martin had 
been in a rage, had slapped Cassie, and had rushed out of the house 
to keep from striking Susan. 


With the end of her third marriage, Cassie divided her life 
between her job and her two children. Susan was graduating from 
high school and Paul was entering junior high. She seemed to want 
to be a good and understanding mother, but it was difficult for her 
because she was tired when she got home from work and she had 
never been particularly interested in school affairs. The children had 
always been bright and seemed to get along very well in school, 
anyway. Paul, particularly, was a superior student and his teachers 
were always telling Cassie that he needed special attention and 
guidance. Cassie didn’t quite understand why Paul was interested in 
reading dry books on science or spent so much time with a dull 
stamp collection and a chemistry set, but she was pleased to hear 
the complimentary things the teachers said about him and confided 
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to her friends that at least his insatiable reading kept him off the 
streets. Not only that, but weren’t these interests of Paul’s almost 
a sure sign of genius, and didn’t genius take care of itself? 


When Cassie met Jim, she was forty years old. She had been 
widowed the second time for two years. We knew she was at a 
midpoint in her life and was aware of it. She was going to one party 
after another, taking long automobile trips on week-ends, seldom get- 
ting home early at night. We knew she must be feeling that she 
had to have one last fling. She seemed to have no interest in any 
one particular man. She and Jim met frequently because ours is, 
after all, a small town; but we were sure theirs was just a friendly 
companionship, the few times we actually saw them together. For 
one thing, Jim was fifteen years younger than Cassie — only six 
years older than her oldest son. That’s why we could scarcely believe 
it when we heard that Cassie had married Jim. They've been mar- 
ried three years now. Paul has a room upstairs in the attic where 
he won’t bother Jim. Susan ran off to Las Vegas and got married 
last year. Only yesterday, we heard that Jim was talking about get- 
ting a fireman’s job in Los Angeles. Cassie doesn’t want to move 
away from our town. So, if Jim goes, he'll have to commute. That 
means he'll be gone for five days, back for three, gone for six days, 
back for four — seven days out of eighteen to be home with Cassie. 
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HELEN PINKERTON 


The Fish 


Rise to the surface, flex and dart, and spin 
Out of the water, in again, your leap 
For the dragonfly that hums above, defeated, 
Or, is he caught, you fall with him again 
Into the rippled morass of confusion, 
The perfect aim not to be so sustained 

And you are quick or slow beyond control. 


Mirror of mountains, pale facsimile 

Of russet pine and blue-scarred granite face, 
Your pool rises with sudden vernal rain 

And glacial melt from ancient snow deposit 

Beneath the drift of seasons, or it drops, 

Seeping down through the stony orange gulches 

To dry upon the south’s autumnal plains. 


Within this change you move, minutely felt 
By air and water, and the dragonflies 

Are real, are food reducible to fish, 

And no leap takes you from this pool until 
One day the brittle fly is cast and you, 
Leaping and drawn at once, are pulled beyond 
The flexions and reprisals of the pool. 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


Seeing is Believing* 


The English will not or at least do not accept one of their best younger 
poets, Charles Tomlinson, because he writes with many characteristics of an 
American. Not superficial characteristics but the measured strokes dictated 
by a new world. That is not cricket to an Englishman, to imitate the Yankees. 
Have they not been carefully instructed during the past 6 generations that the 
course of literary training lies in the direction of France and the classics with 
the whole tradition Beowulf through Chaucer to T. S. Eliot to guide them? 
Now comes a disturbing note ian among the accepted voices of Oxford and 
Cambridge to join the newer rebels and swell the unholy rout. The worst is 
that in this young poet Tomlinson, a breach in the technical order of the meas- 
ure, the sacred construction of the poetic phrase, is sanctioned, and everyone 
knows that once that has occurred the whole dike against barbary, a finger 
through it, must collapse. 


So the present day brood of British critics appear to think. It is not an 
overt rebellion. Tomlinson is a very modest man. He is a mere poet going his 
own way convinced that something has been done to the poetic phrase that 
is valid. An Englishman, if he is the guardian of his country’s scholarship 
through an enviable tradition, cannot avoid the issue but with the grim de- 
termination of the breed must follow where his betters have led him. If 
scholarship has led him astray he must re-examine his sources and finding an 
error correct it. 


This, Tomlinson, working alone and quietly in his Gloucestershire stone 
cottage among the trees and country homes in a world tumbling about his 
ears out of the day’s news, has taken in hand as a poet to interpret to his 
countrymen as he is able. They will, as I say, have nothing of it. But his 
poems are artificially built. They have much of the natural charm of the 
Georgians, a pastoral surface. Englishmen will be certain to like them once 
they get over their first suspicions and take them gladly to their hearts. Speed 
the day. 


*Sremnc Is Bexievinc. By Charles Tomlinson. New York: McDowell, Obo- 
lensky, 1958. $3.00. 
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For there is in such a well made and beautiful poem as Tomlinson’s 
The Atlantic such a measure as this: 


Launched into an opposing wind, hangs 
Grappled beneath the onrush, 

And there, lifts, curling in spume, 
Unlocks, drops from that hold 

Over and shoreward. etc. 


—this, containing from the first, for it is the first poem in his new book 
Seeing is Believing, the essential difference between this poet’s work and 
that of all other English poets writing. He has escaped finally from the staid 
procession of the iambic pentameter — while cleaving to the rules of English 
composition as taught in the schools about him; has divided his line according 
to a new measure learned, perhaps, from the new world. It gives a refreshing 
rustle or seething to the words which bespeak the entrance of a new life. 


This is an entrancing book by the sheer sound of it when read aloud. 
Many modern Americans I know could learn much from its pages in the 
conduct of their measure which is often without invention of any sort. You 
can’t be a good. poet by whipping up a froth over a lady’s behavior in bed or 
out of it—or a man’s either. We forget that this is the concern of writing, 
writing — and you can’t get it but by originality in the measures, the lines 


and how they disport themselves. 


Variant on a Scrap of Conversation has the woody feeling I think a 
writer must maintain, before he goes into his damned metaphysics. Northern 
Spring is a beauty, no bad habits to be learned there by the student. But 
Meditation on John Constable gives a depth of feeling toward the English 
which poor Lawrence might have envied without going to his hysterical ex- 
cesses. You don’t have to go to the depressed areas to learn how to WRITE. 
On the Hall at Stowey is a fine poem which should be proclaimed throughout 
England if it had any chance to be heard above words stemming from St. 
Louis, U.S.A., an exhausted measure, an influence now fortunately on the 
wane from the English past which it persists in imitating. This is serious. For 
the measure of the present and the future is involved: are we monkeys or men? 


Cartos WiLLiaMs 


Editor's Note: Dr. Williams suggests that the following poem be appended to 
his review of Seeing is Believing as “a brilliant example of what Tomlinson 
is doing.” 
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WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 


THE ART OF POETRY 


At first, the mind feels bruised. 
The light makes white holes through the black foliage 
Or mist hides everything that is not itself. 


But how shall one say so? — 
The fact being, that when the truth is not good enough 
We exaggerate. Proportions 


Matter. It is difficult to get them right. 
There must be nothing 

Superfluous, nothing which is not elegant 
And nothing which is if it is merely that. 


The green twilight has violet borders. 


Yellow butterflies 

Nervously transferring themselves 
From scarlet to bronze flowers 
Disappear as the evening appears. 


Charles Tomlinson, from: 
The Necklace 
The Fantasy Press (Oxford) 
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The Unnamable 

Machinery 

Cassie 

Kinds of Comedy 

A version of Adam Mickiewicz’s 
Pan Tadeusz, Books 3 and 4 

The Caution 

Aftermath 

The Day Before Christmas 
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Theban Chant 


What She Needs 
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"BEST IN PAPER BACKS" 


Kisch Paper Book Shop 


820 State Ph. WO 2-4801 


Open evenings until 10:00 p.m. 
(Wed., Thurs. and Fri. only) 


WE MAIL OUT ORDERS 


We have available Art Prints, 
Bull Fight Posters, Anchor, Penguin, 
Evergreen and Foreign Language Books. 


Students and Faculty Welcome 


Quality Portraits at Lowest Prices 


FRANKLIN PORTRAIT STUDIO 


© Wedding Specialists 


®@ Campus Organization Photos 


924 State WOodland 4091 


GLEAVE’S | 
FLOWER SHOP 


918 State St., Santa Barbara WOodland 2-8107 
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